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National Fire 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement to Connecticut Insurance Department, Dec. 31, 1900 


$1,000,000.00 











Cash Capital, 





Reserve for Reinsurance, . - 2,045,419.76 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - . 247,489.87 | 
Reserve for other claims, : . 25,000.00 
Net Surplus, - ° “ ° 1,533,879.71 
TOTAL ASSETS, - - - $4,851,789.34 


RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS, 2,533,879.71 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. | 


H. A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 













PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. em 
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READY THIS WEEK. 
Social Life of the Hebrews 


By Rev. EDWARD DAY. [Semitic Series. | r2mo, $1.25 net 


ConTENTs : Introduction—Environment—The Clan—The Family—Social Significance of 
Sacrifice—Influence of Individuals—Industry, Trade, and Travel—Characteristic Stories— 
Religion of the People—Rise of Nationalism—Literary Sources for the Period—Changed En- 
vironment—Passing of the Clan-—Family and the Home—Village and City Life—Industrial Life 
—Warfare—Literature and Education—Manners and Morals—Laws and Their Infringement— 
Sickness and Death—Purification of Yahwism. 





HIS volume, at once scholarly and popular, follows the ‘‘ Babylonians and Assyrians ’’ in the important 

Semitic Series, and is a Study of Hebrew Sociology ; the life which the people actually lived, their 

manners and customs, their occupations and diversions, their literature and education, their laws and insti- 
tutions, are specially brought out. 


In the same Series. BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs. (With Special 
Reference to the Contract Tablets and Letters.) By Professor A. H. SAycE, University of Oxford, 
England, ‘‘ Prof. Sayce is an excellent writer to lead off a series of this nature. . . . This 
charming and elegant little volume,.’’—Saturday Review, London. 





A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES 


The Sacred Fount mo 


R. JAMES, in his new story, presents a remarkably clever series of Character-studies of a group of 
English men and women who meet for a week-end party at aa English country house. A striking 

picture of contemporary English social life, this story represents Mr. James at his best. The character draw- 
ing done with the author's usual delicacy and firmness, is sure to attract and hold the interest of the reader. 





New and Revised Edition 
An Introduction to Sociology 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 8vo, net, $7.50 


REISSUE, carefully revised and in part rewritten, of Prof. Fairbanks’ instructive monograph. The 
A new edition places fresh emphasis on the practical aim of the volume—namely, to give the student 
sound and careful expositions of the basis and principles of the science. 





New Volume in the Music Lober’s Library 


The Opera, Past and Present 


By W. F. APTHORP. With portraits. r12mo, $1.25 net 


Beginnings—The European Conquest—Gluck—Mozart—The Italians—The French School 
—The Germans—Wagner—tThe Art of the Opera Singer—The Present---Appendix. 


CLEAR and connected account of the establishment and gradual evolution of the Opera as an art, 

especially as regards the inter relation and effect upon each other of the different schools, composers, 

and epoch-making works. The book has the distinction and the authoritative quality attaching to every- 
thing Mr. Apthorp writes. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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: ; . The Book E bod eae 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER aa al ainieg About 


Mason’s Corner Folks. 





‘* THE BEST NEW ENGLAND STORY 
EVER WRITTEN.”’ 








The Third Honest Edition now Selling and 
the Novel is in its 


65TH THOUSAND 


BEATING ALL RECORDS FOR 
QUICK SALES. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50. 





In preparation, ‘‘ BLENNERHASSETT,”’ 
by the same author, CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN. 





“The Village Gossips wondered who he was, 
what he was, what he came for,'and how 
long he intended to stay.” 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Ready February 16 
THE NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH 


By Greorce A Gorpon, DD., Minister of the Old South Church, Boston, and author of 
“The Christ of To-Day,’’ ‘«The Witness to Immortality,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book is an uncommonly fresh and valid contribution to the best kind of modern religious literature. It 
is an interpretation of the religious conditions of to-day from the point of view of a progressive thinker. Dr, Gordon 
assumes as clearly true that the direction of religious development for the past twenty years has been toward a freer 
and fuller faith, and he discerns a far deeper and nobler dispensation of faith is before us, His work, while care- 
fully discriminating, is distinctly optimistic, and is written with remarkable literary power and charm. 


SAM LOVEL’S BOY 


By Row anv E. Rosinson, author. of ‘‘ Uncle Lisha’s Outing,” ‘‘ A Danvis Pioneer,’’ ete. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Sam Lovel is a well-known hero of Mr. Robinson’s. The present story tells of bis son from the time when 
Gran’ ther Hill assisted at naming him until he entered the Union army. It describes how Uncle Lisha initiated 
him into the mysteries of Nature-lore and trained him to fish and hunt. The story is very well told and is full of 
humor, 





C. M. CLARK PUB. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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THE GREATEST NOVELS IN THE HANDIEST FORMS 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 











ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 44% x 6% inches 

and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. Think of it—there are from 556 

to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and as easily read as that you 

are now reading! It’s all due to the India Paper, which is the thinnest print- 
ing paper in the world. 

The enormous sales these wonderful little books are having is not alone due to 
their convenience when traveling, but because they make a library set which any one 
would be proud to own. 

YOU CAN OWN THIS BEAUTIFUL 


* New Century Library 


THROUGH OUR 


“Which Next” Selling Plan 


In order that-:you may examine ore. of these books, we 

make the following offer: On receipt of the price of a 

. volume, we will send you, postpaid, any novel you select 

‘a Py : ace gg & which is already published. If you are not pleased with it, 

Type Same Size. ‘ return it to us at once and your money will be 

refunded without question. If you keep it, we will send you monthly, our ‘* Which Next’’ 

postal card, bearing the titles of novels published to date. You will simply check the one or more books 

you wish and return postal card, with money, to us, In this manner you may acquire these standard 
works at a remarkable low cost and you are never in debt. 


Each Volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the following styles; Cloth. extra gilt top, $1.00; 
Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Boards, giit edges, $1.50. 





DICKENS’ NOVELS ’ 
Already published—‘‘The Pickwick THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Papers,’’? ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’? ‘: Barnaby now ready and complete in fourteen 
Rudge,”” ‘Oliver Twist’? and ‘Sketches volumes. 
by aw ‘Old Curiosity Shop,” ‘* Martin ‘* Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ ‘‘ The New- 
~huzzlewit,’? ‘*Dombey and Son,’’ ‘ David » «H E d.?> ‘*The Pari 
Copperfield,” «« : ane comes, enry Esmond, e Paris 
wil Glee American Notes," ete. Others Sketch Book, etc.,” ‘* The Book of Snobs, 
SCOTT’S NOVELS etc.,’? ‘*Burlesques, etc.,’* ‘‘Men’s Wives, 
Already published—‘* Waverley,’’? ‘‘ Guy etc ,’’? ‘* The Virginians,’ ‘* The Adventuwes 
Mannering. ” Scott’s novels will be complete of Philip, ‘‘ Catherine, etc.,’’ ‘‘ Barry Lyn 
in twenty five volumes, The remaining twenty- don,"’ ‘« Essays, Reviews, etc.,’’ “‘ Contribu- 


three vol ill i 
ca ae will be published at the rate of vienna ta Poach: oe:** 

















Catalogue, with sample page, will be sent free on request 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. Publishers 
Department I 37-41 East 18th Street NEW YORK 
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By the Author of 


“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 








The King of Honey Island 


A Dramatic Story of the War of 1812. 
By MAURICE THOTPIPSON. 


Written in the great author’s character- 
istic style. 

The charm which pervades ‘‘ Alice of 
Old Vincennes’’ will make this book 
equally popular. Two editions have been 
sold in advance of publication, Illustrated, 
beautifully printed and bound. For sale 
everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
Sree, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., 
Publishers, 


19-121 W. 23D ST., - NEW YORK. 





THE STRAIGHT EDGE PRESS, 
240 Sixth Avenue New York, 


‘Can now AbD. the 
SIX NEW BOOKLETS .ON TANT QUESTIONS by 


LEO TOLSTOY 


(Published by The Rag = Age a dt $e Christchurch, 
ants, 
Long 8vo, 40 pages, Sein produced, 10 cents each 


PATRIOTIS!M AND GOVERNIIENT, 
LETTERS ON WAR, 

THOUGHTS ON GOD, 

RELIGION AND MORALITY, 


LETTERS TO FRIENDS ON THE PER: 
SONAL CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


SOME SOCIAL REMEDIES (Socialism, 
Anarchy, the Land Question, etc.) 


The Times (London) says: ‘They deal with questions 
in a large way, and he who succumbs to their reasoni 
will fall by a noble hand. 

The Newcastle Ledger (England) says: ‘*They deserve th 
attention of the. world.’ 


AL80 NOW READY 
A new translation of 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT, 

By Lego Toxstoy, 
and a new, poh revised edition of 
HOW I CAME TO BELIEVE (fly Confession), 

By Leo To.stoy. 

Foolscap 8vo, well printed, 64 pages, 10 cents each. 


THE STRAIGHT EDGE PRESS, 240 Sixth Avenue, N.. 








IN FRENCH 
By EDMOND ROSTAND 


The Great Dramatic and 
Literary Success 
Paper, - 

Cloth, 


- $1.00, net. 
- $1.50, net. . 


READ ALSO 


“The Romance 
of L’Aiglon” 


Authorized translation 
from the French of 
CAROLUS 
Not the pla ay but a story 
treating of the same 
characters and cover- 
ing the same period. 
Cloth, 50 cents 
AT ALL DEALERS 
AND BY THE 
PUBLISHERS 


BRENTANO’S 


NEW YORK 








6 Ns STRAIGHT ED(:K isa weekly news letter 
lished byt ol “School of Methods for me me ADO the tate the 
Teachings of J so Duman and Socie interest of 

so-ceeee hidustry. $1.00a y 








m and women who take the 
Christ ws —F ng 
CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mou. 


U S SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Disti magniieuss {illustrations 
nearly 
oe 7 De reco 
pom) o The Sinn a Mite ite. per day ’ made easily. B 
making oppo we ay freight. Ou! att free: for We. postage. 
Address The John C. Winston Co., 
718 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 334 Dearborn St., 


EVERY MINISTER .. . 
should ECONOMIZE HIS TIME by doing ti 
Professional Reading in connection with The Bible 
Students’ Reading Guild for Ministers and Teach 
Ten subjects ready. Save your time in selectiif 
books. Save your time in avoiding scattering reading. 
Well selected lists, 
Specially prepared reviews. 
The Biblical World free. 
Membership fee $2.00 per year. 
For announcement of the Guild and prospectus @ 
The Biblical World for 1901, address 








.| The American Institute of Sacred Literat 


Wriitam R. Harper, Principal. Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica says - 

‘* The importance of ‘ Pepys’s Diary,’ 
historically speaking, may be summed 
up by saying that without it the history 

| of the Court of Charles II. could not 
have been written, 
‘‘Pepys recorded the sights and the 
gossip that were evident to all. It is 
because he did record these, without 
hesitation or concealment, that from 
his Diary we can understand the bril- 
liancy and wickedness of the Court, as 
well as the social state and daily life 
of the bourgeois class ”’ 


Samuel Pepys, from a painting by Hayls. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


M.A., F. R.S. 


Edited, with important additions, 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, a work well known through earlier though incomplete 
editions, is our only picture of the inner life of English Court circles during a memorable 
part of the 17th century. 

Mr. Wheatley, having completed after many years of labor the restoration of the 
Diary (adding thereto the suppressed portions in amount nearly one-fifth of the whole), 
the American publishers now announce a beautiful illustrated edition, complete in eighteen 
volumes, 

It will also contain, in addition to the Diary, a paper on the London of Pepys’s time, 
a discriminating collection of what may be called Pepysiana, an exhaustive index, and a 
large amount of other interesting matter. 

IMPORTANT.—For five two cent stamps we will send, postpaid, the first issue of our 
‘‘STANDARD AUTHORS’ BOOKLETS,’’ illustrated, entitled ‘‘SAMUEL PEPYS, 
HIS DIARY AND HIS WIFE,’’—providing you mention this magazine—together with 
full descriptive circular of the work. 


CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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With Christ at Sea 


A PERSONAL RECORD OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 
ON BOARD SHIP FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 
Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ 


Here is what the Secretary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society says : 


‘*To Mr, Bullen’s new book only a strong word 
can do justice. Let it be bought by every secular 
and religious library, by every Sunday-school and 
missionary library, by every Seamen’s library ; 
bought by men and women to read, to keep and 
to give away; bought for its pictures of the sea 
and of sailor life ; bought for its expert testimony 
on questions of shipping sailors and of their treat- 
ment ashore and afloat ; bought for the good it is 
bound to do; bought because it is a just book by 
a remarkable man, once a profane and vicious 
sailor, now a Christian, walking worthy of the 
gospel, and a writer of wonderful power.”— 7he 
Sailors Magazine, 


12mo, cloth, $1. 50 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 








BOOK STORE BY MAIL, 
m WHOLESALE PRICES, 


eon. 6x9 inches; 6 cents, 
ibles, Periodicals, ete. om ote 


alog ever pe and sent free of ch 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, "966.8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


All American Periodicals 


at less than publishers’ rates. Clubbing offers. 
C.R. Hebble. Subscription Agency, 118 E. pnts St. Teane 0. 
W ANTED. ase ih — men nee paid. la Us; 
Doing, fn ed cae gy references. a 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year, $2.00, 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


FREE 


Write for our — 











scription has ca We will, however, continue the aper tos 
subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the expira- 
tion of his subscription, upon receiving a request to do so. 


LAUDANUM, and 
all DRUG HAB.- 
ITS. ONLY PER- 
FECT T PAINLESS, 


HOME CURE K 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY 1181 ig og NEw vo 











The Private Life of King Edward VII. 
(Prince of Wales, 1841-1901.) 


By a member of the Royal Household. Uniform with 
“The Private Life of the Queen.” 12mo. Lilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This book affords a vivid picture of the personalit; 4 

a. has long been known to the world as the 

of les. 


— where he has touched the public 
ose range his life at Me rage ham, in the country, at 
Revenaie i ouse, ag a student, observer and churchman; 
as a husband and father, as the arbiter of fashion, and the 
patron of the race track.”—New trork Times. 





A New View of the Chinaman. 
A History of Chinese Literature. 


By Herzert A. Gites, A.M. LL.D., Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge. One vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


It will surprise most readers to learn from Dr. Giles’s fas- 
cinating volume that for more than two thousa' ears 
Chinese have been writing pe Many of exquisite a 
and intense love of nature. y of their emperors wi 

poets and wits. Their novels and plays ove full of interest. 
The moral tone of their literature is pure and Lanty. Dr. Giles 
gives examples of works never before translated. 
TWO MAXIMS FROM THE BOOR. 

Forget the good mm 9 you have done ; remember the kind- 
nesses you have rece 

Mind your own oa a follow out i your @ destiny, live in 
accord with the age, and leave the rest wi 











irs. Clyde. 
The Story of a Social Career. 


By Jutren Gorpon, author of “A Puritan 
Pagan.” One vol, 12mo. 363 pp. Cloth, 


Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Third Edition. 








$1.50. 


“Tt is a strong novel of the material school, 
vigorously worded, Kage in its pictures of persons 
and scenes, liberal in oplgram § and clever in gen- 
eralization.”—New Yor 

It is easily the author’s best worr, and is really 
= —- beginning to the American fiction 

he first year of thee new century—a book, in- 
gear that will be of documentary historical value 
to the student of - social history hereafter.”— 
Philadelphia Presi 


Mrs. Clyde ond already gone into a third 
edition. 








By his son, Leonarp Huxtry. In two volumes, cloth, illustrated, 
Svo, 549 and 547 pp., $5.00 net. 


One of the curious phenomena of the century just closed was the change 
in the attitude of the church toward the a of Evolution. When 
Darwin's “ Ori of Spe ag) ws —_ = as assailed, with a storm 

ways devoted, to the cause of tru’ 
the defense of Darwinism, and acquired 
He called himself ‘‘ Darwin’s Sword. 

D ne of sveenee is almost as os Remy . 
itened in the scientific, religious, and popular mind as the nebular 

esis, and the universal press has acclaimed jek wa Me Biography as one of 
the most important as it is one of the most enthralling books of the Nine 
teenth Century. It is now in its third edition. 


of oplegs: 
immediately 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
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THE SERIES OF Handsomely 
TT 19TH CENTURY HISTORIES ie 


sates By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 
is supplemented and concluded in 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


The accomplished author commenced some years ago what has developed into a Herculean task, though 
none the less a labor of love, by writing her ‘‘ France in the 19th Century.” That was followed by histo- 
ries of Russia and Turkey, England, Europe in Africa, Italy, and Spain, and the loose ends of all these 
volumes are now brought together in ‘‘ The Last Years of the roth Century.” The appreciative audience 
which Mrs, Latimer gained by her first volume has steadily increased, and the sale of the last volume since 


its recent appearance is proof of the historical value of the book as well as of the human and personal 
charm which invests all Mrs. Latimer’s writings. 


viper vivcain ween 
SPAIN IN THE 19TH CENTURY, -~— - 
ITALY IN THE 19TH CENTURY, . . 
EUROPE IN AFRICA IN THE 19TH CENTURY - 
ENGLAND IN THE 19TH CENTURY -_~ - 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN TAE 19TH CENTURY. 
FRANCE IN THE 19TH CENTURY -_ - 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


A new novel by KATHARINE TYNAN, author of ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons,” ‘‘Oh, What a Plague 
is Love!’ 


Abounds in delightful pen pictures of country life in Ireland, which are admirable in 
their idyllic charm as well as in their truthful rendering of actual conditions, Few can com- '2@®, $1.50. 
pete with Miss Tynan in the telling of a romantic love story, and this is one of her best. 


5 Each Volume is 
- Handsomely 

> Illustrated 

- with Portraits. 
e Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 








For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. MIicCLURG & CO., So 75-271, WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO. 














aeEM eeu Meon covers; = | [AUTOGRAPH | ,..738 


c rahe; rv Be ate. 10c. per year, postpaid 
BRENTANO’S, 31. Union San New York LETTERS es! 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 
Two Remarkable Books. 


The Philippines: The War and the People. 
Being a Record of Personal Observations and Experiences by 


ALBERT G. ROBINSON. 


A popular account of the-causes which led up to the present war, 
present condition of the people. 

















its progress, and the 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 
‘“‘Noli Me Tangere,”’ 


BY JOSE RIZAL. 
A Novel adapted into English under the title, “4 Eagle Flight.” 


President Schurman calls Dr. Rizal ‘‘ the greatest of Filipinos.’? He adds, ‘‘ ‘Noli Me 
Tangere’ was and has been the Bible of the Revolutionists. Now that it has been translated, 
itshould be read by every American who is trying to understand the Philippine situation.”’ 


Manila Boards, 12mo, $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips (Q Co., New York. 
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Platt's 
(Chlorides 


The household disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
Druggists and high class Grocers, 


Free 


A practical treatise compiled from Board of Health 
reports on infectious diseases, such as : Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Measles, Consumption, 
etc. ; how to prevent and treat them, with illus- 
trations showing methods of household disinfec- 
tion, will be mailed free upon request. 


Henry B. Platt, 38 Platt St., New York 








Ready-Made 


Shirt Waists 


At «*The Linen Store.”’ 


We have just opened a bright, new stock 
of high-grade washable Shirt Waists. They 
are made in the latest styles, and are 
thoroughly reliable in every way. All sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches, in the following ma- 
terials : 


White Pique 

Linen Zephyrs............%.50, 3.75, and 4.00 
Scotch Madras 3.00, 3.25, and 3.50 
Percale Raye. .............ccccecececeeeeceeeeees 3.50 
Plain White Lawn 2.50 
Tucked Lawn 3.00 and 3.50 


Most of these waists are made from our own materials, 
and we believe they are unsurpassed in style, workman” 
ship and quality. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Registered 
Trade-Mark. 

















—— 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care 
of itself inside, if not blocked 
outside. 

To wash it often and clean 
without doing any sort of 
violence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it, 





BROADWAY AND JITH ST. 


JATIES McCREERY & CO. 


“True Mierit” Untaundered Dress Shirl: 


50 cents each. 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN. 
Made of New York Mills Muslin, with three- 
ply Union linen, set in bosoms. 


Reinforced. Double felled Seams. 
Extra full bodies. 36 inches long. 


Open front and back, open at back, or open 
at back with short bosoms. 


Sizes 1314 to 19. Five sleeve lengths. 


50 cents each. Six for $2.95. 
By mail 12 cents additional. By mali 76 cents additional. 


BROADWAY AND IITH ST. 


JAFES McCREERY & CO. 





Published Weekly : 
Vout. LIII NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1901 


No. 2723 





Survey of the World. 


Since the appeal of the 
Taft Commission for 
legislation permitting 
the establishment of a civil government 
in the Philippines, and the disclosure of 
the Cuban constitution-makers’ purpose 
to ignore the United States, an extra ses- 
sion of Congress has been regarded in 
Washington as something more than a 
possibility. At the end of last week no 
final decision had been reached, altho 
the President was inclined to think that 
such a session would be required. The 
most difficult and perplexing problem for 
the Government is the one arising out of 
the Cuban situation. As to the Philip- 
pines, the President earnestly desires leg- 
islation on the lines of the Spooner bill, 
believing that the establishment of civil 
government on the islands will be needed 
in the near future to complete the work of 
pacification and develop the resources of 
the archipelago. The Republicans will 
attempt to pass this bill in a modified 
form by attaching it to one of the large 
general appropriation bills. They have 
some hope of success. If Democratic 
opposition in the Senate causes this plan 
to be given up the needs of the islands 
may call for an extra session before De- 
cember next. Concerning the Cuban 
question there is much difference of opin- 
ion at Washington. Some say that we 
are bound by the resolution of 1898 to 
permit the Cubans to set up an absolutely 
independent government, and that we 
have no right to review their constitution 
or to demand certain concessions which 
would be equivalent to the acceptance of 
a protectorate. This is said to be the 
opinion of the chairman of the House 
Committee on Insular Affairs. On the 
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other hand there are prominent members 
who think that the United States should 
control the foreign relations of Cuba, re- 
strict its power to incur debt, have naval 
stations on the island coast, and maintain 
a garrison on the island until the ability 
of the people to govern themselves satis- 
factorily shall have been demonstrated. 
Others are in great perplexity and can 
see no solution of the problem. Senators — 
and others who have talked with the 

President say he is convinced that the 
concessions mentioned above should be 
given and the restrictions imposed, both 
for the protection of the United States 
and for the welfare of the Cuban people. 
The constitution may be received in 
Washington before the end of February. 
Congress will have no time to give it due 
consideration. The President is unwill- 
ing to defer action until December, bear- 
ing in the long interval the burden of Cu- 
ban complaint. As the resolution of 
1898, which, as many think, prevents us 
from imposing any restriction, originated 
in Congress, he is inclined to ask Con- 
gress to deal with the problem that is now 
presented. Therefore an extra session 
may be called on account of this Cuban 
question. Mr. Teller, the author of the 
resolution, who holds that we have no 
right to deal with the constitution of 
Cuba (a foreign country, according to 
the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court), suggests that the desired conces- 
sions or agreement may be obtained by 
treaty, after the Cuban government has 


been established. Thus far there has 


been very little talk in Cuba about this 
question of relations with. the United 
States; but one of the papers, General 
Collazo’s Nacion, suggests that for two 
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years the Washington government should 
control the island’s foreign relations and 
garrison its forts under both flags. 


ae. 


The situation in the Philip- 
pines is rapidly increasing in 
interest. The Commission is 
advancing in its work, has passed the act 
organizing municipal governments and 
prepared a Provincial Government bill 
which is already open for public consid- 
eration. After this is passed the Com- 
sioners will visit the Luzon province and 
witness the organization of the pro- 
vincial governments and the elections, and 
later visit the southern islands. At the 
same time there comes an appeal from 
the Federal Party to Congress urging 
that the hour of peace is at hand, and 
that it may be secured if only the United 
States will give the President authority 
to establish a purely civil government, 
and thus put an end to the military gov- 
ernment, whose long continuance has 
made many people distrust the purposes 
of the United States and delay their sub- 
mission. In support of this come con- 
tinued reports of the yielding of the in- 
surgents, especially in Southern Luzon. 
More immediately important, however, 
probably than any of these is the move- 
ment that has come into great promi- 
nence during the past week for antago- 
nizing the friars and making it impossible 
for them to regain their authority in the 
country by turning to Protestantism. In 
view of the fact that the treaties bind 
the United States Government to general 
protection of the friars and their prop- 
erty, it has occurred to some of the lead- 
ers who are strongest ‘in their opposition 
that if they could simply turn over the 
whole country to Protestantism it would 
practically accomplish what they have in 
view. While most of the Filipino lead- 
ers are loyal to the Roman Catholic 
Church, a few are not, and they, under 
the lead of Sefior Buencamino, have in- 
atigutated an “evangelical movement.” 
Meetings have been held, one on Febru- 
ary 3d, in the Rizal Theater, in which 
the Sefior explained that religious effort 
was wholly outside the Federal Party, 
but implied very forcibly that there was a 
very important connection between the 
religious interests of the people and theit 
political prosperity. He argued in favor 
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of supplanting the present priests with 
Filipinos who had the privilege of mar- 
rying, and gradually led up to Protestant 
ideas, asking whether the people were 
any longer willing to submit to the au- 
thority of a Pope or an archbishop. To 
this there was a positive but no means 
unanimous negative. He was followed 
by the Rev. Mr. Rodgers, a Presbyterian 
minister, who preached a short sermon 
on the evangelical idea, refraining, how- 
ever, very carefully from any criticism 
of Roman Catholics. There was a gen- 
eral distribution of the four Gospels in 
Tagalog, and anti-friar tracts were sold. 
It is as yet, of course, impossible to say 
to what extent this movement will de- 
velop. The Church authorities are very 
reticent, and while intimating unofficially 
that they have no intention of returning 
the friars to the localities where the peo- 
ple object to them, they do not make any 
such statement publicly. The Protestant 
movement is extending rapidly. The 
Rev. Mr. Prautch, of the Methodist Mis- 
sion, has been successful in securing nu- 
merous indorsements of the Protestant 
Church, and a large number of Filipinos 
have been baptized. Letters are con- 
stantly coming in to the Protestant mis- 
sionaries from all parts of the Philippines 
asking for full information in regard to 
the Protestant faith. The missionaries 
are apparently making every effort to 
hold themselves aloof from political 
movements, and from any such open 
criticism of the Roman Catholic Church 
as would antagonize the common people, 
whose loyalty to it is very strong, while 
they emphasize the spiritual truths they 
preach. ™ 


Few changes have been 
made by the constitutional 
convention in those parts 
of the constitution (as reported by the 
committee) upon which action has been - 
taken ; and no serious difficulty was en- 
countered until the qualifications re- 
quired for a President were reached. 
There was a warm debate upon the clause 
declaring a separation of Church from 
State, some delegates saying that it 
would be unwise to alienate the Church, 
the assistance of which might be needed 
by the republic; while others argued that 
if Church and State were united, thé 
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Church would perpetuate the ignorance 
of the people. The separation clause was 
retained. A provision granting universal 
man suffrage was added, the supporters 
of it saying that restricted suffrage would 
expose Cuba to the domination of the 
alien vote, meaning the Spaniards and 
Americans. Sefior Tamayo spoke against 
the clauses permitting a suspension of 
guaranteed rights, holding that they gave 
the Government too much latitude; but 
no change was made. An added clause 
providing for the expulsion of pernic- 
ious foreigners has been attacked by some 
of the Cuban newspapers, who see in it 
a menace to Spanish residents. The 
principle of minority representation has 
been recognized; and the convention 
voted that education should be free, the 
State to pay for it where municipalities 
are unable to do so. Two-thirds of the 
Senators are to be elected by taxpayers 
and the holders of professional degrees. 
During the greater part of last week the 
convention was dead-locked over the 
qualifications for a President, the admir- 
ers of General Maximo Gomez standing 
for the reported clause, which makes a 
person born outside of the island eligible 
if he fought for ten years in the revolu- 
tion, while his opponerts insisted that 
only native Cubans should be eligible. 
The vote was a tie, 14 to 14; and of the 
three absent delegates one was for Go- 
mez, another against him, and the third 
asked to be excused from voting because 
he was born in Porto Rico. Those who 
would exclude Gomez say that he has al- 
ways been a revolutionist, defying au- 
thority, and might not be bound by a 
constitution. Mr. Dady has accepted 
$250,000 in settlement of his claims in 
connection with the Havana sewerage 
contract. The export duty on tobacco 
has been reduced one-half by Secretary 
Root. Capitalists in this country have 
bought a deep water port between Man- 
zanillo and Santiago, and with it 225,- 
000 acres of good land, upon which they 
intend to spend $2,000,000. In Porto 
Rico the Assembly has adjourned, after 
passing thirty-six bills, nearly all of them 
relating to the Executive Council’s ap- 
propriations. Governor Allen says in a 
letter to Secretary Long that anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment on the island has entirely 
disappeared ; that the people were never 
more contented, having very large crops, 
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with plenty of work at good wages; that 
there is no destitution ; and that the island 
is rich and has been self-sustaining since 
the present government was established. 
There is great opposition to the Revenue 
act, known as the Hollander bill, passed 
at the close of the recent session of the 
Assembly. Large meetings of protest- 
ing planters and merchants have been 
held in the cities, and a committee will be 
sent to Washington to ask for the annul- 
ment of the act. 
& 


The Work of He Army Reorganization 
bill is now alaw. Several 
additional speeches in op- 
position were made by Mr. Pettigrew and 
others when the conference report was 
submitted in the Senate. Before the 
close of his brief term, Mr. Towne, of 
Minnesota (appointed temporarily in 
the place of the late Senator Davis), ex- 
hibited his oratorical power in a long ad- 
dress opposing the retention of the 
Philippines. “The seeds of empire,” he 
said, “ lurk in this policy.” The Senate’s 
final vote on the bill was 33 to 25, seven 
Republicans—Hoar, Hale, Chandler, 
Penrose, Gallinger, McComas, and Mc- 
Cumber—joining the Democrats in the 
negative. Active measures for obtain- 
ing recruits for the army have been taken. 
The President. will appoint more than a 
thousand officers, and is subject to much 
pressure in behalf of applicants. During 
the debate in the House on the Agricul- 
tural bill there was a lively discussion 
concerning the Mormons, Mr. Landis 
having moved that the Agricultural Col- 
lege in Utah should receive no part of the 
appropriation if polygamists were con- 
nected with it. He had been informed, 
he said, that one Professor had three 
wives, and that a Trustee had seven wives 
and 39 children. Mr. King, of Utah, 
vehemently denied that there were any 
polygamists among the Professors or 
officers. The amendment was at first ac- 
cepted and afterward voted down. At 
the end of last week some of. the active 
supporters of the Ship Subsidy bill ad- 
mitted to their friends that in all prob- 
ability the bill could not be passed at this 
session. Early in the week, Mr. Frye, 
who has charge of the bill, gave notice 
that he would not yield for any other 
bill unless compelled to do so by vote 
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of the Senate. Mr. Perkins, of Califor- 
nia, said to him that he would never vote 
for a subsidy for foreign-built ships; 
‘whereupon Mr. Frye replied that the 
exclusion of a subsidy for them would 
kill the bill. A great many amendments 
have been offered by Republicans, and a 
majority of these have been accepted. 
Democrats have been making long 
speeches against the measure. To avoid 
delay, the friends of the bill decided to 
hold night sessions ; but when the Demo- 
crats offered the Nicaragua Canal bill 
and the Anti-Trust bill as amendments, 
it was seen that a long discussion could 
not be prevented, and late reports say 
that the attempts to reach a vote will be 
abandoned. The most formidable ob- 
stacle appears to be the silent or disguised 
opposition of about ten Republican Sena- 
tors from the West, who regard the open 
opposition of the Democrats with much 
satisfaction. A petition for the exclusion 
of Wilcox, the Delegate from Hawaii, 
has been presented to the House, accom- 
panied by letters written by him to lead- 
ers of the Filipino insurrection, in which 
he offered to go out and fight with them 
“against the United States, for which he 
expressed hatred and contempt. It is 
charged that he is guilty of treason, not 
only on account of these letters, but also 
by reason of his utterances during the 
campaign in Hawaii. At last accounts 
Congress had received no official com- 
munication relating to the Danish West 
Indies, altho cable dispatches say that 
the Danish Parliamentary Committee of 
fifteen, to which the offer of our Govern- 
ment was referred, has (with only one 
dissenting voice) advised that it be ac- 
cepted, subject to certain conditions, the 
chief of which is that the transfer shall 
be approved by a majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the islands. 


& 


It is reported that the 
anthracite coal miners in- 
tend to ask for an increase of Io per cent. 
in wages after April 1st. The agree- 
ment made at the end of the great strike 
last fall provided that the increase of 10 
per cent. then granted should be paid 
until that date, and thereafter until fur- 
ther notice. A convention of miners is 
to be held next month in Hazleton. The 
operators will be invited, it is said, to 
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attend this meeting, and to discuss with 
the unions the movement for an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. and a further reduc- 
tion in the price of powder. Under the 
agreement of last year with an associa- 
tion of their employers, 60,000 machin- 
ists will have a nine-hour day after May 
Ist. The 90,000 machinists whose em- 
ployers are not members of the associa- 
tion will now begin a campaign to secure 
for themselves a nine-hour day, and some 
think that half of them will strike before 
they get it. The recent strike of the 
street railway men in Reading; Pa., con- 
tinued only three or four days, and was 
settled by arbitration. Nearly all of the 
strikers’ demands were granted, and it 
was agreed that all disputes during the 
present year should be submitted to ar- 
bitrators. The use of negro labor in the 
Vesta cotton mill at Charleston was dis- 
continued, and the machinery is to be 
moved to a town in Georgia, not because 
the labor of all the negro employees was 
of poor quality. The manager says that 
nearly half of the 500 employees were 
good hands, but the presence of a con- 
siderable number could not be counted 
upon, and he could never be sure of hav- 
ing a full force at work on any day in 
the week. He thinks mills situated in 
the rural districts, far from large towns, 
can use negro labor successfully. 


& 


The situation in Venezuela 
still remains very critical. 
Ex-President Andrade is reported to be 
somewhere in Cuba waiting the first 
chance to lead a filibustering expedition 
to wrest the dictatorship from Castro, 
while the latter has an apprehensive eye 
on the Eastern provinces, where now 
there seems to be danger of a small revo- 
lution. In addition to this the two Amer- 
ican asphalt companies who are fighting 
each other—one for a monopoly of, and 
the other for a foothold in, the greatest 
asphalt country in the world, add another 
worriment to Castro by trying their best 
to make their dispute one of international 
importance. Castro apparently realizes 
his throne is a volcano on the point of 
eruption, for he has ordered the national 
navy (George Gould’s made-over “ Ata 
lanta ”) to hold itself in readiness in cast 
it should be necssary for him to flee the 
country. The two asphalt companies aft 
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still very belligerent, tho spokesmen of 
each say this controversy will not be set- 
tled through any bloodshed at the lakes. 
In the meantime the Quinlan Company 
charges the Bermudez Company with 
having the ear of the Washington au- 
thorities, including Minister Loomis at 
Caracas, while the latter charges the for- 
mer with having equal privileges from 
President Castro and the Venezuelan 
courts. The Quinlan Company an- 
nounces it will shortly begin the mining 
of asphalt in its concession, and then we 
may expect the real crisis. The United 
States has three war ships on hand, but 
their effect will be mostly “ moral.” for 
the mines are 300 miles in the interior. 


ed 


The funeral of Queen Vic- 
toria was conducted with a 
dignity and. solemnity well 
befitting her long and honored reign. 
From Osborne House to the mausoleum 
at Frogmore, the procession furnished a 
series of pictures most impressive both 
for their majesty and the unassuming 
simplicity of grief. There was first on 
Friday, February Ist, the bearing of the 
coffin from Osborne House to the pier, 
when the King and Queen, with the Em- 
peror of Germany, other members of the 
royal family and several princes from 
Europe, followed on foot with every 
token of personal grief. Then came the 
naval pageant as the procession of yachts 
preceded by a fleet of torpedo boat de- 
stroyers passed the long line of war ships 
that lined the Solent from Cowes to 
Portsmouth, each firing minute guns, 
while thé bands played the funeral 
marches by Chopin and Beethoven. At 
Portsmouth the war ships of other na- 
tions shared in the reception, while Gov- 
ernment officials, members of Parliament 
and a great concourse kept watch 
through the night. The next day came 
the journey to London, and the long pro- 
cession of about three miles from Vic- 
toria Station to Paddington, where the 
train was taken to Windsor. The pro- 
cession in London was designed to be a 
representative guard of honor, and every 
branch of the military service was rep- 
resented in it. Volunteer organizations, 
yeomanry, colonial contingents and mi- 
litia were followed by the corps less often 
honored. Then representatives of the 
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Indian army led the regular services; 
battalions of infantry, Scotch, Irish and 
English ; the Royal Engineers, artillery, 
cavalry, marines and sailors. The entire 
British army was represented, as the 
navy had been, carrying out to the full 
the Queen’s wish for a military rather 
than a State pageant. It was not bril- 
liant or picturesque, for everywhere there 
were the signs of mourning, but it was a 
significant object lesson of English 
power. Following the military came the 
body guard of the late Queen, with the 
military attachés to foreign embassies, 
and the headquarters staff, led by Earl 
Roberts. Then came the royal cavalcade 
and the coffin placed on a Khaki gun car- 
riage. The King followed on horseback, 
accompanied by Emperor William and 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, leading a 
procession of forty sovereigns, heirs to 
thrones and princes, all mounted and in 
military uniform. Then came royal car- 
riages with the Queen and her family 
and attendants, accompanied by files of 
non-commissioned officers, a deputation 
from the German army, and a cavalry 
escort. The whole cortége was distinct- 
ly royal and military, neither the Govern- 
ment nor Parliament being represented in 
it. The concourse of people was vast, 
and it was not easy to manage the 
crowds, but everywhere there was per- 
fect order. At times there was an im- 
pulse to cheer, as when Earl Roberts rode 
by, and the German Emperor aroused 
much enthusiasm, but it was checked and 
the moistened eyes bore witness of the 
genuine grief of the people. At Windsor 
the coffin was placed in St. George’s 
Chapel and the burial service of the 
Church of England was read by the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of 
Windsor. The King stood at the head 
of the coffin, others being assigned their 
places, while the Ambassadors from all 
over the world filled the galleries. At 
the same time there were commemorative 
services in St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey and almost every cathedral in 
England as well as in numerous churches 
and chapels. From St. George’s Chapel 
the coffin was removed to Albert Chapel, 
where it was guarded through Sunday. 
It had been intended that the interment 
at Frogmore should be private, but at the 
last moment, in deference to a great de- 
sire, the King ordered that it should be 
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public, and: besides the attending guests 
_a large number of people gathered to see 
the coffin carried to its resting place be- 
side the tomb of the late Prince Consort. 


a 


One of the most inter- 
esting experiments in 
general church work is 
being inaugurated during the current 
weeks in England. Some four years ago 
the Rev. Thomas Law, the organizing 
secretary of the Free Church Federation 
Movement, by which the different dis- 
senting churches have combined in a 
somewhat loose but after all rather ef- 
fective organization, conceived the idea 
of developing the local united missions, 
whose success had already exceeded ex- 
pectations, into a national movement, and 
that this was not only possible but must 
inevitably succeed, if the experience al- 
ready gained was skillfully utilized. Ever 
since that time plans have been developed, 
preparatory literature has been issued by 
the National Council on the supreme ne- 
cessity of preparing the way in each lo- 
cality by the selection of a capable and en- 
terprising committee, by judicious adver- 
tising and bill posting in advance, and, 
above all, by careful personal work in 
house to house visitation and invitation. 
The result is that the movement has re- 
ceived the cordial and unanimous in- 
dorsement of every denomination by vote 
at its annual conference or session ; arous- 
ing not a note of dissent, while every- 
where, men of all denominations and all 
schools of theological thought, from the 
strictest Calvinistic orthodoxy to the 
most advanced progressivism, are work- 
ing and praying together. The plan is to 
cover the entire United Kingdom in three 
movements. The first embraces London, 
and from January 26th to February 6th, 
there are religious services in all the 
Free churches, public halls and in the dif- 
ferent streets, the different denomina- 
tions interchanging pulpits, while a 
startling novelty is the service in the 
Guildhall by Dr. Joseph Parker, the 
Scotch evangelist, John McNeill, oc- 
cupying the City Temple. Cambridge 
professors, London pastors, earnest 
evangelists, are uniting on every hand in 
the effort to make it a success. Com- 
mencing with February 16th, for ten days 
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the mission will be extended to the pro-" 
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vincial towns and the latger cities, while 
from March 2nd to 6th the villages will 
be reached. It is the purpose thus to 
bring the entire population by some 
means within the reach of Gospel preach- 
ing. Incidentally to this it is hoped by 
the leaders to accomplish various other 
things. Among them is a permanent 
raising of the standard of open air 
preaching, much of which has been crude 
and not a little of it really injurious. By 
enlisting the efforts of the ablest preach- 
ers and the clearest and strongest think- 
ers, it is believed that there will be a 
standard set which will affect the entire 
preaching in the future. Again it is 
hoped that this movement will emphasize 
more clearly than has been possible for 
some time, owing to the shifting of the- 
ological belief, the general evangelical 
character of preaching, while underlying 
the whole movement will be manifest a 
more substantial unity of the different 
branches of the Church. 


a 


General De Wet con- 
tinues to bear a charmed 
life and-is constantly ap- 
pearing where he is least expected and 
escaping when it is thought he was se- 
cured. During the middle of the week 
General Kitchener reported that the Boer 
leader had turned again on his tracks 
and was making for Cape Colony, but 
had been checked by General Knox. The 
next day it appeared that he had escaped 
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General Knox and had crossed the 


Bloemfontein-Ladybrand line, avoiding 
General Hamilton and also General 
French. Once clear he seems to have 
pressed forward toward Cape Colony, 
still about 100 miles away. There have 
been reports that he has succeeded in 
crossing the line with a force of at least 
1,500 men, while at the same time his 
lieutenants are keeping General Kitchener 
very busy defending his isolated posts 
and compelling him to admit that the task 
committed to him is by no means an easy 
one. His repeated successes have en- 
veloped him in a halo of glory before 
the eyes of the Boers, and there are per- 
sistent reports that if he can show him- 
self in the disaffected sections of Cape 
Colony there will be a rising there which 
will be more serious than any opposition 
the British troops have encountered $0 
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far during the entire war. How much 
of this is based upon fact and how much 
upon mere rumor it is as yet impossible 
to say. No definite news of widespread 
uprising in Cape Colony has been re- 
ceived and there are at present no indi- 
cations that one would be successful. At- 
tention is called to the wording of the 
proclamation of King Edward atPretoria, 
in which he is described as “ Supreme 
lord of and over the Transvaal,” and it is 
afirmed that this particular phraseology, 
while establishing the supremacy of the 
British sovereign, recognizes also the 
moral entity of the Transvaal, keeps it 
separate from the constitutional empire 
and places its ancient laws, customs, 
traditions, religion and private property 
under the supreme separate rule and pro- 
tection of the King. It is affirmed by 
many that King Edward is earnestly anx- 
ious of doing everything he can to con- 
ciliate the Afrikanders in South Africa, 
while he feels bound to carry out to the 
full the imperial policy, and the hope is 
expressed by many that this will be re- 
ceived by the Boers in the spirit in which 
itis given. Another indication of a de- 
sire to conciliate is seen in the appoint- 
ment of R. Solomon, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the late Schreiner Ministry, as le- 
gal adviser to the Transvaal Colony ad- 
ministration. 
ad 


The elections for the new 
Reichsrath have been com- 
pleted, and the outlook is by no 
means hopeful. Unless present indica- 
tions prove mistaken the reassembling of 
Parliament during the present week will 
be the signal for a renewal of the bitter 
strifes of the past few years, and then 
there will come the situation hinted at by 
the Emperor, when he stated that these 
elections would be the last constitutional 
means that would be employed by his 
Government, implying very clearly that 
should they fall he would by virtue of his 
authority as sovereign set aside the con- 
stitution and provide new methods of 
election and new rules of parliamentary 
Procedure. The most significant facts in 
the elections are the practical downfall 
of the clerical influence and the intensi- 
fying of the Nationalist ambitions. 

verywhere the Clericals have been de- 
feated. Even in the Tyrol and in Lower 
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Austria, where they were supposed to be 
overwhelmingly strong, their candidates 
have been refused election, and their con- 
nection with the anti-Semites in Vienna 
and the surrounding districts has been 
so thoroughly discountenanced that Dr. 
Lueger is already paving the way for a 
complete severance between them and the 
anti-Semitic faction, which is his par- 
ticular party. On the other hand, the 
Nationalist movements are strengthened 
all around. In Bohemia the Czechs are 
stronger than ever, even the Socialists 
having failed of holding their own, it be- 
ing apparently manifest that the rank and 
file of the people deem their national po- 
sition of more immediate importance than 
the social questions in which they have 
been so long interested. On the other 
hand, the German element is also strong- 
er. The Pan-Germanic group, which 
numbered only 5 after the last general 
election, is represented now by 21, and 
they are already making advances to the 
“German People’s Party,’ numbering 
twice as many, who are in their turn rap- 
idly developing the same general plans 
as the Pan-Germans. The stupendous 
character of their ambition is manifest 
when it is recognized that to attach the 
German-speaking provinces of Austria 
to the German Empire would involve the 
inclusion of the entire Czech population, 
already bitterly anti-German, and also the 
addition to the Roman Catholic element 
in Germany of several millions of ardent 
Catholics, thus bringing about the very 
preponderance which Bismarck sought 
to avoid. These difficulties, however, 
appear to have not the slightest influence, 
and they seem to imagine that it will be 
easy to crush out Czechism, and even pos- 
sibly to emphasize so strongly the reac- 
tion against clericalism as to bring even 
the Austrian Catholics into the Protestant 
faith. In the south again, as has already 
been intimated, the National element is 
gaining preponderance. Not merely the 
Slavonian factions, but the Italian party 
are increasing their hold, and all are look- 
ing forward to:the new Parliament with 
a determination each to press their own 
demands regardless of any one else. The 
prospects thus for quiet are even more 
remote than ever, and the future would be 
dark indeed were it not for the domi- 
nance of the Emperor and the fact that 
Hungary appears to be coming to a clear- 
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er realization that she cannot afford to 
permit any breaking up of the Empire. 


st 


Duelling in Germany is 
dying out, altho every lit- 
tle while it makes an effort 
to reassert itself. Apparently to counter- 
act the evident prejudice of army offi- 
cers in favor of the practice, Emperor 
William not long since issued an order 
forbidding any inquiry as to the opinions 
on duelling held by candidates for elec- 
tion as officers to serve in the Reserve. 
Recently in an election at Cologne the 
forbidden questions were put, and four 
announced their disbelief in the practice. 
They were promptly rejected. The con- 
sequence was an interpellation in the 
Reichstag, and the decision that the ques- 
tions being illegal could have no force 
and must be expunged from the records. 
This was done, and the election again 
passed upon, but still only one of the 
four was accepted. It is noted that the 
three rejected the second time belonged 
to a students’ association which forbade 
duelling, while the accepted one belonged 
to an association in which the prohibition 
while implied was not definitely stated. 
The three who have been rejected have 
still the right of appeal. The incident, 
not of great importance in itself, is of 
value as signifying the change that is 
coming over public opinion on the sub- 
ject in Germany. According to a state- 
ment by the Minister of War, there have 
been only four duels during the past year, 
three of which passed off without any 
bloodshed. This record is a marked im- 
provement, but still more important is the 
fact, brought out in the discussion, that 
there are students’ associations which for- 
bid duelling. In view of the fact that a 
few years ago it required a great moral 
courage to hint disapproval of the cus- 
tom, this shows a great advance in the 
popular estimation of it. 


Js 


Out of the delay at Pe- 
king certain facts are be- 
coming ‘clearer, and a def- 
inite alignment of the foreign Powers 
in regard to Chinese matters is taking 
place. The United States, England, 
Russia and Japan appear together in fa- 
vor of milder measures, while Germany 


Duelling 
in Germany 


Negotiations 
in China 
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and France are- strenuous for stronger 
action. Thus the first named Govern. 
ments seem to feel that a gradual with. 
drawal of troops may commence as soon 
as the river opens, while the others claim 
that it will be necessary to remain at Pe- 
king for several months, the French es- 
pecially objecting to what they call “the 
cowardly behavior of other nations in not 
protecting the Chinese Christians.” In 
regard to this the Protestant missionaries 
also express themselves strongly, and re- 
gret that there are no definite statements 
in the note of the Powers reaffirming the 
edicts of the past in favor of mission- 
aries residing in the Empire. The 
attitude of the Chinese Government 
is becoming better defined. It wishes 
the question of indemnity adjudged 
before an international committee, while 
some of the Ministers seem to think 
that their Governments may make sep- 
arate arrangements with China. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the plan pursued by the Rev. Mr. 
Ament, of the American Board, in secur- 
ing from the different villages full in- 
demnity for losses, especially to native 
Christians, meets with the cordial ap 
proval of the Chinese authorities, as en- 
tirely in accord with the national cus 
toms. If this is done on a somewhat ex- 
tended scale it is supposed that it will ma- 
terially reduce the amount of indemnity 
asked for by the United States Goverr- 
ment. The Chinese Plenipotentiaries are 
also pressing for the immediate retum 
of the public buildings, and the total ces 
sation of military expeditions as esser- 
tial prerequisites to the return of the En- 
peror to Peking and the re-establishment 
of regular government. Thus Princ 
Ching expresses regret at the refusal 0 
the Ministers to give the Chinese the 
Forbidden City, in order that they might 
prepare for the Emperor, making the 
very pertinent observation that it is im- 
possible for the Emperor to return until 
there is a place provided for his residence. 
In the same connection he announced that 
the Chinese Government had no objection 
to the missionaries remaining in t 
country and continuing their work, whic 
was often very beneficial. Many of them 
he characterized as good men, and his 
view is indorsed by the Governor 0 
Shantung, who has suggested that 
missionaries return to their stations. 
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King Edward VII. 
A PEN SKETCH BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 
By F. Cunliffe-Owen. 


EW men, and assuredly no monarch 
in modern times, have been the sub- 
ject of so much misrepresentation 

as King Edward VII of Great Britain. 
The demand for details concerning the 
doings and sayings of “ the Prince,” and 
about his mode of life and surroundings, 
has been.so great that many lights of 
journalism and literature have been un- 
able to resist the temptation of making 


THE KING AND QUEEN, 
As They Look To-day. 


him the theme of extravagant stories, de- 
void of foundation, and at the best based 
on mere hearsay. This is especially the 
case with regard to the scandals that have 
been laid at his door—scandals developed 
irom malevolent gossip, or else manufac- 
tured from whole cloth by scurrilous 


penny-a-liners. These calumnies were 
the more cowardly owing to the fact that 
by virtue of his position he was unable 
to reply thereto, or to resort to those 


means of defense from slander that are 
open to citizens of less exalted rank. He 
may be said to have suffered almost as 
much from those biographers who, with 
a fulsome flattery that he has been the 
first to condemn and resent, have exalted 
him as the paragon of all virtues, and as 
a Prince so entirely blameless and so ab- 
solutely irreproachable as to merit im- 
mediate canonization as a saint. Noone, 
indeed, has as yet attempted to portray 
King Edward as he really is—as a level- 
headed man, possessed of a warm heart, 
of strong affections, especially where his 
family is concerned, absolutely free from 
affectation and pretense, the very soul of 
loyalty, distinguished by a sense of chiv- 
alrous honor sufficiently high ‘to render 
his designation as the “First Gentleman 
of Europe ” no mere figure of speech, and 
yet possessed of certain faults, which are 
neither very grave nor very numerous. 
They are of the class so pleasantly de- 
scribed by the French as “des petits 
vices,” constituting the Rembrandt shad- 
ing calculated to bring the very attractive 
points of his character into greater prom- 
inence. They are the result not of any 
evil instincts, but of the singularly gen- 
erous and essentially human temperament 
of King Edward. 

The best criterion of a man’s character 
is furnished by his home life, and I do not 
believe that in all the broad lands of old 
England there exists a more unaffected, 
happy and altogether charming home 
than that of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra at Sandringham. There are 
doubtless many country houses as luxu- 
rious, and some more magnificent, but 
hardly another where so much comfort is 
united with such exquisite taste and re- 
finement. It was there that this royal 
couple have always been seen at their very 
best and truest, owing to the absence of 
much of the pomp and glamour of roy- 
alty by which they were surrounded else- 
where. Children and young people in 
general constitute one of the most at- 
tractive features of the house parties at 
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Sandringham, and King Edward is al- 
ways seen to great advantage when 
among them. I remember often silently 
wishing that some of his calumniators 
could have the opportunity of watching 
him surrounded by a group of merry and 
affectionate youngsters. The latter are 
proverbially the best judges of character, 
and in order to form an estimation of the 
manner in which King Edward is re- 
garded by them it is only necessary to 
hear with what degree of fondness all 
his numerous nephews and nieces of the 
first and second generation talk of 
“Uncle Bertie.” It is sufficient to ban- 
ish from one’s thoughts all unkindly feel- 
ing, as well as every vestige of belief in 
the stories which set him down as a self- 
ish and heartless libertine. 

Another phase of King Edward which 
affords an indicationof his character is his 
behavior to Queen Alexandra. I am fully 
aware that there are many on both sides 
of the Atlantic who regard Her Majesty 
with feelings of commiseration, and who 
look upon her as a woman deeply 
wronged by her husband. The pity of 
these sympathizers is, however, altogether 
wasted. For I do not know of any cou- 
ple who throughout near forty years of 
married life have maintained such inti- 
mate and loving relations to one another 
—relations which constitute the best ref- 
utation of all the calumnies circulated 
about King Edward. For it is manifest 
that had one thousandth part of the story 
about the King’s delinquencies been true, 
Queen Alexandra, who is a woman of far 
more spirit than that with which she is 
credited, would never have consented to 
share his existence to the extent that she 
does when they are together at Sand- 
ringham. 

It is true that he has been connected 
with a divorce case, to which I only refer 
here because it is so frequently cited by 
his critics as constituting an illustration 
of his moral shortcomings. But those 
who know King Edward best, and are 
acquainted with the ins and outs of Lon- 
don society, are aware that the sole basis 
of the charge against him in connection 
with Lady Mordaunt’s divorce was the 
fact that no one else was admitted to her 
apartments when on three occasions he 
went to pay her afternoon calls at the 
Alexandra Hotel in London, where she 
was openly staying at the time. But the 
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majority of people fail to remember tha‘ 
the laws of etiquet governing Euro- 
pean courts and society provide that dur- 
ing a royal call the doors of the person 
thus honored shall be kept closed to all 
visitors of minor rank. When falsely ac- 
cused, he could have availed himself of 
his prerogatives as heir to the throne to 
decline to take any notice of the affair. 
But of his own accord, and moved by a 
sense of chivalrous sympathy for the poor 
woman whose brain had given way be- 














PRINCE ALBERT, 


Father of King Edward VII, at the Age of Four. 


fore the case came before the court, he 
went of his own accord into the witness 
box in order to swear to her innocence. 
Few monarchs have ascended the 
throne so well equipped for the duties of 
rulership as King Edward. For in 
addition to an unrivaled knowledge ef 
men and affairs, not only in Eng- 
land, but also abroad, he is well read 
to a degree that is generally ignored. 
If I lay stress on this fact it is be 
catise some years ago a paragraph fre- 
quently quoted since appeared in the 
London World over the signature of the 
late Edmund Yates, declaring that “ His 
Royal Highness’s reading is very lim- 
ited.” Quite the reverse is the case. Not 
a single new book of importance appears 
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in either English, German or French that 
does not receive King Edward’s atten- 
tion, and every literary “primeur” is 
read and discussed at Marlborough 
House or Sandringham long before its 
review appears in the London press. A 
number of French authors.make a point 
of sending one of the very first copies of 
each of their works to King Edward, and 
the late Alphonse Daudet even went so 
far as to furnish the then Prince of Wales 
with the key to the characters in several 











KING EDWARD VII, 


As Prince of Wales, Taken About 1880. 


of his best known novels. I remember 
M. Gambetta expressing to me on one 
occasion the most unbounded surprise 
that a man who had the reputation of 
being so exclusively addicted to pleasure 
as Queen Victoria’s eldest son should 
have read so much. On the occasion of 
the great French statesman’s first meet- 
ing with King Edward at a dejeuner at 
the Hotel Bristol, in Paris, literature con- 
stituted almost the sole and only theme 
discussed at table, and a work which no 
one present but Gambetta and his royal 
host happened to have read—namely, the 
memoirs of Nassau Senior—became the 
topic of most interesting conversation. 
lo show how very catholic are the tastes 
of King Edward and of his consort in 


-the matter of literature, I may mention 


that about the time of the assassination 
of Czar Alexander II, I had. occasion to 
dispatch to Sandringham, at their per- 
sonal request, a large package of Nihilis- 
tic literature, which I had collected, in- 
cluding Tchernyshevsky’s “ What Is to 
Be Done? ” and other equally revolution- 
ary writings, in order that they might 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the ideas, the doctrines and the aims 
of the revolutionary party in Russia, 
about which little was known at the time. 
True, King Edward has never posed 
for being a man of superlative intellect, 
or as a savant. Yet he possesses some- 
thing more than a mere smattering of 
science, and I have often heard the late 
Lord Playfair declare that his former 
royal pupil knew a great deal about 
chemistry. Aside from any question of 
studies which he may have pursued in 
times gone by, it must be borne in mind 
that for forty years past he has become 
personally acquainted with all the most 
distinguished men of the day both at 
home and abroad. When presented to 
him their main object has almost in- 
variably been to create a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind in connection with 
that particular science or craft in which 
they had achieved eminence, and they 
consequently may be said to have endeav- 
ored to impart to him during the course 
of their interview the very pith and 
cream of all their learning. Thanks to 
this and to his truly royal memory King 
Edward has gathered together an 
amount of information that is as extraor- 
dinary in its variety as in its extent, and 
which could never have been derived by 
mere study even if King Edward had 
passed his entire life among books. 
King Edward never forgets a friend, 
no matter how humble or unfortunate. 
Indeed loyalty to his friends is one of his 
principal characteristics, and I dare say 
it will be news to many to learn that dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the life of Mrs. 
Wheeler, who . belonged to the same 
galaxy of fashionable beauty as Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, Mrs. Sloane Stanley 
and Mrs. Langtry a quarter of a century 
ago, King Edward was almost a daily 
visitor at her modest little flat, often ac- 
companied by his consort, endeavoring to 
soothe and cheer by kindly sympathy the 
singularly sad twilight of the existence 
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of this charming woman, who, after los- 
ing fortune and health, had been aban- 
doned by all her former friends, save 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
Sometimes this loyalty as a friend is lav- 
ished on persons less worthy thereof. 
But that surely, after all, is a very gen- 
erous and therefore pardonable fault. I 
may add that Edward VII is likewise of 
a very forgiving disposition, in which he 
differs from most of his predecessors on 
the throne, especially the four Georges, 
who seldom ever forgot or pardoned an 
injury. Indeed he seems to be incapable 
of bearing rancor for any length of time. 
He sometimes gives way to violent fits 
of anger and passion. But they are soon 
over, and then the genial and sunny dis- 
position of the King reasserts itself, and 
an indulgence is shown that is truly royal 
to those who have been guilty of injuring 
him in the past. 

Of all qualities, however, the one 
which he possesses in the most super- 
lative degree is tact, which since his mar- 
riage has been exercised mainly in his 
government of English society, but large- 
ly, too, in political matters. It was by 
the exercise of tact that on the accession 
of the present Czar to the throne he 
achieved in three weeks a victory for 
England in Russia which half a century 
of the most elaborate diplomacy and 
statecraft had failed to accomplish. It 
is by dint of tact that he brought about a 
reconciliation of the Kaiser with his 
widowed mother, and dispelled that in- 
tense animosity toward England which 


characterized Emperor William at the . 


outset of his reign. To the same agency 
Great Britain is indebted for the smooth- 
ing over of many of her differences with 
France, while there is no doubt but that 
the tact of King Edward has contributed 
in no small measure to develop the 
friendly feeling between England and 
the United States. But, of course, where 
his tact has been apparent more espe- 
cially has been in his management of 
English society, which as Prince of 
Wales he has ruled until now with a rod 
of steel concealed in a sheath of velvet. 
He has guided it as he saw fit, but solely 
by tact, experience and savoir faire. No 
prejudice, no preconceived ideas or the- 
ories have ever been permitted to stand 
in the light of his decrees. It is thanks 


to him, and to him alone, that all the. 
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ill-feeling toward the Jewish race has dis- 
appeared in England, and that Hebrews, 
who, in the early days of the Victorian 
eta, were not even admitted to the full 
rights and privileges of ordinary citizen- 
ship, are now to be found occupying seats 
in the House of Lords and the very front 
rank of the most smart, aristocratic and 
exclusive circles of society. It is thanks 
to him, too, that hard drinking and 
coarseness of language have gone out of 














KING EDWARD VII. 


As Prince of Wales, Taken at Time of His Marriage, 1863. 


fashion. When he was a boy it was con- 
sidered bad form for a gentleman to re- 
tire to rest otherwise than “ drunk as a 
lord,” while almost every phrase spoken 
was embellished by appalling blasphemy ; 
and if a higher tone of morality and a 
greater sense of propriety now prevail in 
England than in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, it is to a great measure 
due to the unobtrusive but very excellent 
care that King Edward has taken to keep 
out of society those who have forfeited 
their right to remain within its pale. 
Yet another illustration of his extraor- 
dinary tact is the profound ignorance in 
which throughout the last forty years he 
has kept his countrymen, and even his 
most close and intimate friends, on the 
subject of his political views. Only those 
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who are acquainted with the violence of 
passions in English politics, and who can 
recall the altogether unconstitutional 
partisanship of the various sons of King 
George II and of King George III, can 
realize the discretion that King Edward 
has manifested during the last four dec- 
ades in this particular. 

Of his friendship for the United States 
—a friendship so pronounced that it led 
to his London residence being nicknamed 
the “ White House ”—I could discourse 
at much greater length than the space 
accorded to me in these columns permits, 
and could furnish many striking illustra- 
tions, not merely of his admiration of the 
charm and brilliancy of the American 
woman, but likewise of his appreciation 
of the well-bred and clever American 
man. Indeed King Edward had several 
close American friends of the male per- 
suasion, who owe their intimacy with 
His Majesty not to any social status 
which they may enjoy in this country, 
but solely to their possession of.tact, wit 
and intellect, coupled with gracious pres- 
ence and well-bred manners. 

I should not like to conclude this little 
sketch of King Edward, at whose hands 
I have since my boyhood received many 
and many a kindness, without paying a 
glowing tribute to his fondness of sport 
in the best and broadest sense of the 
word, a characteristic that cannot fail to 
appeal in his favor to the English-speak- 


ing races throughout the world. Yacht- 
ing, horse racing and shooting are the 
phases of sport for which he has. mani- 
fested the greatest predilection, and I 
cannot help thinking that he was never so 
happy in his life as on the first occasion 
on which he won the Derby. The de- 
light publicly manifested on the race 
course that day by his consort, who, ordi- 
narily so self-possessed, was almost be- 
side herself with enthusiasm, constituted 
an eloquent demonstration of the close 
intimacy between this royal couple to 
which I have borne tribute above, and of 
the extent to which they are accustomed 
to share one another’s joys and sorrows. 
It is this devotion to sport as much as 
anything else which brings King Edward 
so thoroughly in touch with his country- 
men. 

With a record free from all but the 
most venial sins, but indicating in a thou- 
sand ways that he is an honorable and 
true-hearted gentleman with an ingrained 
horror of everything that is mean and 
vulgar, and possessed of sound common 
sense and innate honesty of purpose, 
King Edward comes to the throne enjoy- 
ing a degree of popularity to which no 
other sovereign has been able to lay claim 
at the time of his accession to the Crown. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that it 
will diminish during the reign of this 
good and tried friend of the United 
States. 


New York City, 


A New Vision—North Elba. 


By John Ward Stimson 


HEY tell me that John Brown is 
“ dead!” 
That he sleeps “in his grave ’—in a bed 
Of the rocks and the sands, and the snow, 
And the forests of long, long ago! 
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Then he stood in my window so white! 
With his granite face grim in the light 
And the Christ Child he clasped to his side 
As,.he said: “For this Child I once died!” 


But parting, as tho they must go, 
They looked in my heart and said low: 
“ There are so many millions to save, 
Can one ‘sleep,’ in one’s ‘ peace,’ in one’s 
‘ grave’?” 
Saranac Laxez, N, Y, 


But I tell them I wave what they say 

To the winds and the snow drifts at play! 
For at midnight, at Christmas, he came, 

In the moonlight, the mystery, the flame! 











NGLAND has lost a great queen in 
Victoria, and gained a worthy suc- 
cessor to her in Alexandra. She 

is an embodiment of the qualities chief- 
. ly admired in Victoria by the British peo- 
ple—royalty and womanhood blended in 
a distinct personality. She has had am- 
ple experience in matters of state for 
more than a generation, during which 
the ever more retiring Victoria was wont 
to disburden on her many functions, and 
much representative work. As a woman 
she has the advantage of having been 
brought up by that most painstaking and 
exacting of educators, her mother, the 
late Queen Louise of Denmark. 

It was my fortune to be in a position 
where I had frequent opportunity to see 
the present British Queen in person, and 
to observe the characteristic features of 
her nature when she was the Princess 
of Wales, and as such visited her home 
among the Danes. On such occasions she 
was generally apt to unbend, showing the 
people more of her own womanly self 
and less of the ermine lining of her cloak. 
Her scepter became a parasol ; her crown 
a jaunty straw hat; her jeweled orb a 
tennis ball. She would walk about the 
streets of Copenhagen as modestly and 
unpretentiously as any well-bred lady— 
something decorum forbade her to do in 
London. I have seen her when she was 
entirely unescorted, and she seldom 
availed herself of the usual and almost 
obligatory detective protection in dis- 
guise. As soon as she put foot on Dan- 
ish ground the fear of assassination, al- 
ways present in the minds of royal per- 


sons, seemed to be dispelled from her ap-. 


prehension, and she would walk about as 
unconcernedly as if anarchism were a 
mere dream and every citizen in the 
country her private detective. Un- 
doubtedly this was in a sense the case as 
far as her own country was concerned. 
On such private excursions of hers she 
was invariably dressed with a simplicity 
and modesty that barely complied with 
the demands of fashion. She did not by 
any means look the part of a “ stylishly 
304 


Alexandra, Queen Consort of Great. Britain. 
By the Baron de Stampenbourg. 


dressed lady,” at least not according to 
the current notion of how such a creature 
must look. I am not sure but what the 
street dress adopted by her for such tours 
d’incognito could be duplicated in any 
American department store for a ten-dol- 
lar bill. Beyond a simple pin in the col- 
lar I don’t remember ever seeing her 
display any jewelry in public, when thus 
quietly walking about in the capital of 
her home. She always wore plain calf 
skin shoes, apparently of the trusty Brit- 
ish make, which sacrifices style for com- 
fort. Not even as much as a patent 
leather tip would she tolerate. A plain 
sailor hat slightly tilted forward on her 
calm brow, a neatly tied veil, and a pair 
of Randers gloves, finished the attire of 
Her Royal Highness. Obviously this 
Puritanic “ style” was adopted by her to 
avoid notice, and to enable her by actual 
contact with the plain people to get some 
insight into life outside her sphere. In 
spite of her clever disguise not a few 
people would recognize her, and with 
profound bows salute her by removing 
their hats. In an American city she 
would have had a crowd at her heels. In 
Copenhagen such a thing would have 
been regarded as an insult. Never in a 
single instance have I seen, or heard of, 
the present Queen of England being fol- 
lowed about by the curious when she 
would thus unbend and cheat etiquette of 
its daily claims upon her person. 

Of a certain day I appointed myself 
her private, tho unsolicited, detective, fol- 
lowing her at a respectful distance to see 
where she would go, and how she would 
spend her time. I remember. that she 
walked from the Amalienborg Palace, . 
through the Gr6énningen Park to Os- 
terbro (the East End), where she turned 
to the left down Oster Ségade, following 
the city lakes as far as Gyldenlovesgade, 
where she turned straight into the busiest 
streets of Copenhagen. She bought a 
bouquet of violets from a flower girl, pat- 
ting her cheeks as she passed on. She 
looked in several store windows, not by 
‘any means those of the millinery or the 
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tailoring trade, but mostly.the poor shops, 
the modest display of the *‘ speakhGker ” 
(the secondary :butcher), the cobbler’s, 
the baker’s, the pawnshop’s: tawdry, ple- 
beian show. Evidently shé*was bent’ on 
studying certain aspects of the life of the 
plain people. I did not’see her entering 
any stores. On her reaching -Halm- 
torvet it began to drizzle. She lined up 
on the curb with some other people to 
catch the “ bus.” On entering the “ bus ” 
a stout old man with two elderly ladies 
forced his way:in front of her with the 
raw, Selfish forwardness peculiar to some 
people. I watched her face as she gently 
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fell back, allowing Mr. Tradesman to em- 
bark with his bejeweled “ ladies” in ad- 
vance of her. Nota sign of disapproval 
on her features; merely a sort of naive 
surprise; absolutely no comment. In 
paying her fare she gave the exact 
change—1o Gre (2% cents) from a 
pocket book that was neither gorgeous 
nor “ well-lined.” She seemed to take a 
certain inward pleasure in listening to the 
talk of a couple of carpenter’s apprentices 
sitting next to her with a chest of tools 
between them. She did not, however, 
turn to look at them, but at times the fine 
lines of her mouth were on the verge of 


protracting into a smile at the drollery of 
the lads. 

My clearest recollection of the present 
Queen Alexandra dates back some ten 
years ago, when she unexpectedly visited 
my aunt’s, Lady Wain’s, summer cottage 
in Spurveskjul. It is not likely she 
would ever haye found this quaintly hid- 
den cottage on her own hand, were it not 
for her mother, the Queen Louise, who 
brought her there, being herself a not in- 
frequent, tho most informal, caller on my 
aunt. I was in the cottage at the time 
in the uniform of a “ middie” of the 
Royal Navy; but did not exactly behave 
according to the regulations. While | 
was cruising about the pantry, bent on 
capturing a supply of “ shore grub ” fora 
fishing trip I had planned with a friend, 
a noise in the adjoining anteroom 
nailed me to the spot with apprehension. 
In stormed the housekeeper, as breathless 
as if she had been in a running race, 
ejaculating: ‘““The Queen!’ My aunt, 
who was resting upstairs, was roused. I 
dropped all thought of assaulting my 
aunt’s famous preserves and slipped into 
the hothouse, where, hidden among the 
shrubbery, I could spy upon the royal 
personage without much chance of being 
detected. To my surprise there were 


' “two queens,” or rather the present Brit- 


ish Queen with her mother, the late Queen 
of Denmark. They talked amiably and 
in low, conversational voices with my 
aunt, who could not have made her ap- 
pearance more swiftly if the house had 
been on fire. The Princess of Wales 
went over some family albums, stopping 
at some of the pictures and asking for in- 
formation. She looked so. sweet and 
charming in her fluffy, white summer 
dress as she sat in a rustic chair, the sun 
falling on her high-set, chestnut-brown 
hair, I had a good mind to go right up 
to her and kiss her, but—I didn’t. Altho 
she was about forty-eight years of age 
at the time, she did not look more than 
thirty, and when she smiled and chatted 
one felt tempted to deduct a few more 
years. My aunt opened the door to the 
hothouse. Now I thought I was going 
to get caught. The very shrubs around 
me trembled, apparently,—or was it my- 
self? But the royalties stayed on the 
threshhold without invading my floral 
ambuscade. I heard the Princess of 
Wales say in Danish, “Nej, hvor 
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nydeligt og friskt De har det her!” (Oh, 
how charming and delicious this is!). 
Her voice was distinct, but mellow rather 
than clear cut—a typically Danish voice. 
Her walk was grace personified, prom- 
enading. No capricious air. No stud- 
ied or poseful manner. A free, natural, 
yet perfectly schooled carriage, with a 
stride as easy and firm as it was void of 
the artificially evolved “ elastic gait” of 
the actress: It was delicious in watching 
her to think that this gentle-mannered 
woman who moved about in the cot as if 
she had never had a loftier ceiling above 
her head was the Princess of Wales. 

Her deep interest in the Danish peo- 

















QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


As Princess of Wales, Taken at Time cf Her Marriage 
in 1863. 


ple was peculiarly demonstrated during 
a talk which my grandfather, Bishop 
Wisby, had with her at the Fredensborg 
Castle. Grandfather being a story-teller 
of the old-fashioned spellbinder order, 
gave Her Royal Highness and her sis- 
ter, Dagmar, then Empress of Russia, 
such a graphic version of the troubles be- 
setting the peasantry that both ladies, 
highly moved, volunteered to give their 
assistance to any organized move for their 
relief which he might suggest. In his 
characteristic fashion the Bishop then pro- 
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poséd a regular weekly stipply of “ candy 
and coffee.” The peasants in his parish 
were quite willing to go barefoot if they 
could have those things, said he. The 
royal sisters preferred to take that as a 
joke. . But he was in dead earnest, and 
carried out the scheme himself. Till his 
dying day he supplied his rurals with as 
much coffee and candy as they cared to 
relieve him of. 

Alexandra early. endeared herself to 
her countrymen by the manner in which 
she encouraged charity and movements 
of a benevolent nature. Her various gifts 
and bequests seem rather insignificant 
compared to the wholesale education 
mania of many multi-millionaires.. She 
has always preferred to lend a hand in 
person rather than to dispatch the mat- 
ter with a check, which is always an un- 
certain gauge of the true sympathy of the 
giver. At the numerous bazars for the 
relief of the poor which she has attended 
she has repeatedly contributed some sort 
of needle-work of her own make. These 
“ goods” of the Princess would bring 
fancy prices, and served to increase the 
attendance enormously. The things con- 
tributed by her for such purposes were 
mostly of useful, seldom of an orna- 
mental, nature. I remember a glowing 
red, knitted, woolen petticoat of her 
make, patterned after the goods used by 
the peasants, that was auctioneered off 
for 500 kroner ($135). A pair of em- 
broidered slippers and a fancy couch 
pillow brought similar prices. 

A current anecdote shows her appre- 
ciation of humor, and altho pretty nearly 
the same thing has been told about pretty 
nearly every royal person in Europe, | 
have no diffidence in vouching for the 
Danish authenticity of the story. She 
was passing along the highway, unpre- 
tentiously dressed as usual, in company 
with the late Czar Alexander III and 
her brother, the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark, when a peasant came along with a 
hay rigging. The Crown Prince asked 
the man for a ride. The peasant, who 
did not know his self-invited passengers, 
took them on. On nearing the castle 
gates, the Czar commanded the man to 
drive them up into the court yard. This 
the peasant said he was afraid to do, as 
no one was allowed there. ‘“ That’s the 
palace of the King,” he emphasized. 
‘* Never mind,” thundered the Czar, “ you 
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doasI say. Don’t you see I am the Czar 
of Russia!” “And I am the Crown 
Prince of Denmark,” remarked the hold- 
er of this title, “and this is H. R. H. The 
Princess of Wales!” 

The peasant looked quizzically at them 
all for a while, then he squinted and 
drawled out: “ Wall, if you people are 
all that, I’m the Imperor of China!” 
The Princess had a hearty laugh out of 
this incident, and translated the peasant’s 
remark for the Czar, who only had a 
smattering knowledge of Danish. 

Few people know the secret aspiration 
of the Princess of Wales as a young lady. 
She wanted to be an actress. Her 
beauty, her perfection of manner, and 
her not inconsiderable voice only tended 
to encourage her in an attainment of her 
ideal. She secretly studied the great play- 
wrights behind blinded windows at a late 
hour, when she was supposed to be in 
bed. She and her two sisters, Dagmar, 
now Czaress Dowager of Russia, and 
Thyra, the Duchess of Cumberland, ar- 
ranged for amateur theatricals on an im- 
provised scale. Alexandra always in- 
sisted on playing the heroine. Being the 
oldest, her sisters surrendered the mo- 
nopoly to her unconditionally. She is 
said to have evinced considerable talent, 
especially in character portrayal. As 
soon as her mother, the late Queen 
Louise, found that Alexandra was steal- 
ing the hours of her sleep studying 
Goethe and Oehlenschlaeger, manifest- 
ng a more than amateurish propensity 
for the stage, she banished theatricals 
from the castle forever. She forthwith 
impressed upon her artistically ‘inclined 
daughter that she was put into the world 
for something of greater importance 
than amusing people, and that she would 
have to give up all thought of ever being 
permitted to follow any sort of a profes- 
sional career. Very few girls, even 
among royalty, have had an opportunity 
to give up as much for a professional 
choice as Alexandra was ready to lay 
upon the shrine of scenic art at that time. 

ter on, at her marriage to the Prince 
of Wales, her splendid destiny dawned 
upon her, and we hear no more of the 

stage-struck ” Alexandra, altho she re- 
mains to-day the patron of the art. 

Her sister Dagmar’s marriage to Czar 
Alexander III brought her into close in- 
timacy with the Russian Imperial fam- 
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ily, and she seems to have formed an af- 
fection for the Russian people which 
abides with her to-day. She used to go 
fishing with Czar Alexander, who, 
against her entreaties, persisted in using 
live bait. The tender-hearted Alexandra 
tried in vain to persuade him to her way 
of using artificial bait. On the Fred- 
eriksborg lake they could sometimes be 
seen paddling about. in an old, leaky 
skiff, loaned them by a fisherman there- 
about. The Czar would row way out 
into the middle of the lake, and one day 
he exclaimed, standing up in the primitive 
float : “ Thank God, here I am safe. The 
Nihilists can’t reach me here. If I were 
in Russia the shores would have to be 
lined with infantry before I would begin 
to feel myself.” 

Russia has a strong friend in the new 
Queen of Great Britain, and this affection 
will have to be reckoned with in the fu- 
ture diplomacy between these two rival 
world powers. 

On the other hand, Germany long had 
a bitter foe in Alexandra—ever since 1864, 
when, through the dastardly cunning di- 
plomacy of Bismarck, rather than be- 
cause of the success of Von Moltke’s 
army against the Danish, the part of the 
country in which she was born was lost 
to the Prussian Eagle. Bismarck’s 
scooping in of the provinces Schleswig- 
Holstein-Lauenburg was never forgiven 
by Alexandra. However, the present, 
Emperor of Germany being a grandson 
to the late Queen Victoria, and with Bis- 
marck in the grave, the old hatred may 
have been appeased. But should Ger- . 
many ever try her powder on Denmark + 
again it is likely the Kaiser would have 
to face a political influence radiating 
from the Queen of England and her sis- | 
ter the Czaress Dowager such as would 
break his ambition. 

There can be no doubt but what Alex- 
andra’s succession to the British throne 
as Queen Consort . will have a marked 
bearing for good on European diplo- 
macy. She has had nearly four decades 
of experience in matters of state as rep- 
resenting the Queen, and she possesses 
an influence over King Edward for the 
better. She belongs to that not over- 


plentiful class of female potentates who 
insist on the rights of womanhood before 
the privileges of state. 

PuiLapevpnia, Pa, 
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BOY is born in the country. Labor- 
ing always with his father, his 
grandfather, his mother, he sees 

each year the finest crops from the fields 
he and his father have ploughed, har- 
rowed and sowed—the fields that his 
mother and sister have mowed and 
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reaped, binding the corn into the sheaves 
which he himself has helped to stack—he 
sees always that his father carries the 
best of these crops, not to his own house, 
but to the squire’s barn beyond the manor 
gardens. 

As they pass the manor house with the 
creaking cart he and his father have piled 
up, the boy sees on the veranda a richly 
dressed lady seated at a table spread with 
a silver kettle, fine china, cakes and 
*No Rights Reserved, 





How Shall We Escape ?* 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 





sweets ; on the other side of the carriage 
drive he sees the squire’s two sons in 
shining shoes and embroidered shirts 
playing ball on the smooth lawn. 

The ball is knocked over the cart. 
“ Pick it up, boy,” cries one of the young 
gentlemen. 

“Pick it up, Johnny!” shouts the 
father to his son, taking off his cap and 
walking by the side of the cart holding 
the reins. 

““ What does it mean? ” thinks the boy. 
“T am tired with work while they are 
playing; yet I must fetch the balls for 
them.” 

But he fetches the ball, and the young 
gentleman takes it from the coarse sun- 
burnt peasant-boy’s hand with fine white 
fingers, and returns to the game without 
noticing him. ’ 

The boy’s father has gone on with the 
cart. The boy runs along the road to 
catch up, kicking up the dust with his 
clumsy, worn-out boots, and together 
they reach the barn crowded with carts 
and sheaves. The bustling overseer, his 
canvas jacket wet with sweat at the back, 
and a stick in his hand, greets the boy's 
father with an oath for driving up to the 
wrong place. The father apologizes, 
turns back wearily, lugging at the reins 
of the exhausted horse, .and stops at the 
further side. 

The ‘boy approaches his father, and 
asks: “ Father, why do we bring our corn 
to him? MHaven’t we grown it?” 

“ Because the land is theirs,” answers 
his father, angrily. 

“Who gave them the land, then?” 

“ Go and ask the overseer there. He'll 
explain it to you. Do you see his stick?” 

“But what will they do with this 
corn? ” 

“ Thrash it and grind it, and then sell 
te 

“And what will they do with the 
money?” 

“They'll buy those cakes with it that 
you saw on the table when we passed.” 

The boy becomes quiet and thoughtful. 
But he has little time for thought. The 
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inien shout to his father to bring his cart 
nearer. He pulls the horse up to the 
stacks, climbs to the top of his load, un- 
ties the rope, and wearily hands the 
sheaves up one by one, straining his 
hernia* with each effort; while the boy 
holds the old mare, whom he has driven 
for the last two years, brushing away the 
flies as his-father tells him, and wonder- 
ing, for he cannot understand, why the 
land does not belong to those who work 
it, but to those young. gentlemen who 
play about in fancy shirts and drink tea 
and eat cakes. 

The boy thinks about this continually ; 
when waking, when going to sleep, when 
attending the horses, but finds no answer. 
Every one says it is as it should be—and 
lives accordingly. 

So he grows up. He marries. Chil- 
dren are born to him, and they ask the 
same question, and also wonder; and he 
answers them as his father answered him. 

And they, too, living in poverty and 
subjection, labor for idle strangers. 

So he lives, and so live all around him. 

Wherever he goes it is the same; and, 
according to the stories of the passing 
pilgrims, it is the same everywhere. 
Everywhere laborers overwork them- 
selves for idie, rich landlords. Suffer 
from rupture, asthma, consumption; 
drink in despair; and die before their 
time. Women overstrain themselves, 
cooking, washing, mending, tending the 
cattle; wither and grow prematurely old 
from overpowering and incessant labor. 

And everywhere those for whom they 
work indulge in horses and carriages and 
pet dogs, conservatories and games, from 
one year to another ; each day from morn- 
ing till evening, dressing as if for a holi- 
day, playing, eating and drinking, as not 
one of those who work for them could 
do, even on a holiday. 


II. 

Wy is this? 

The first answer that presents itself to 
the rural laborer is that it is owing to 
the land having been taken from him 
and given to those who do not work it. 
So that the working peasant either has no 
land, or so little that he cannot support 
himself and his family on it, and must 
therefore either starve or rent the land 





* Owing to often having overstrained themselves, a 
great number of Russian peasants suffer from chronic 
hernia.—Trans, 


adjoining his own, but possessed by those 
who do not work it ; to rent it consenting 
of necessity to whatever terms are de- 
manded. 

So it appears at first sight, but, on sec- 
ond thoughts, there are peasants who 
have land sufficient to support them, and 
yet they tdo, all, or part of them, yield 
themselves to the same slavery. 

Again, why is this? 

It is because the peasant needs money 
to buy ploughs, scythes, horseshoes and 
building materials, oil, tea, sugar, wine, 
rope, salt, matches, tobacco and clothes; 
whereas the money he earns by selling his 
produce is continually being extorted 
from him in the shape of taxes direct and 
indirect, and by increasing the prices of 
the things he purchases, so that the ma- 
jority of the peasants cannot procure the 
money they need otherwise than by sell- 
ing themselves as wage slaves to those 
who have money. ’ 

And this is what the peasants, their 
wives and children, do. Some sell them- 
selves in their own neighborhood, others 
sell, themselves far away in the towns as 
servants, coachmen, wet nurses, maids, 
attendants, waiters, and especially as fac- 
tory-workers, whole families thus remov- 
ing to the towns. Having. sold them- 
selves in the towns in these capacities 
country folk lose the habits of agricul- 
tural work and simplicity of life; they 
grow accustomed to town food, clothing 
and drink, and by these new habits yet 
further confirm their bondage. 

Thus it is not merely want of land 
which causes the laborer to become en- 
slaved to the rich; the causes are to be 
found also in the taxes and the high 
prices charged for the necessaries of life 
and the luxurious town habits to which 
country laborers become accustomed 
when they abandon their villages. The 
present slavery originated in the land 
being taken away from the laborers, but 
it is maintained and increased by taxes, 
and is confirmed and strengthened by 
the circumstance that men lose the habit 
of agricultural labor, and become accus- 
tomed to town luxury, which can be satis- 
fied only by selling themselves as slaves 
to those who have money. And this slav- 
ery is continually spreading, and affirm- 
ing and establishing itself more and 
more. 

In villages men live half famished, in 
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increasing toil and privations—slaves of 
the landowners. 
In towns and factories workingmen 


live generation after generation, physic- 


ally and morally depraved by dull, mo- 
notonous, unhealthy and unnatural labor 
—-slaves of the capitalists. 

Every year the condition of both 
classes becomes steadily worse. In the 
villages peasants are growing more and 
more destitute as greater numbers leave 
the country for the factories. In the 
towns, altho the workmen do not get 
poorer, but, on the contrary, seem to be- 
come better off, yet they are growing 
more and more intemperate, more and 
more incapable of any other kind of labor 
than the one they are accustomed to, and 
are therefore falling more and more into 
the power of the factory owners. 

Thus the power of the landowners and 
factory owners and of the wealthy classes 
generally is becoming stronger and 
stronger, while the condition of the work- 
ingmen is becom’ng worse and worse. 
How can we escape from these condi- 
tions, and is any escape possible? 


III. 


It would seem that deliverance from 
land slavery could be easily effected. 
The only thing required would be the 
recognition of a self-evident truth which 
men would never have doubted if they 
were not deceived—namely, that every 
man that is born has the same right to 
support himself from the land as he has 
to the air or the sun-light ; and that there- 
fore no man has the right to regard any 
land he does not cultivate as his own, or 
to prevent others from cultivating it. 

But no Government will ever sanction 
this freedom, for most of the individuals 
who form Governments are landowners; 
and on the possession of this property is 
based their existence. They know this, 
and hold tight to their privilege and de- 
fend it. 

About thirty years ago Henry George 
suggested not only a reasonable, but a 
perfectly practicable scheme of emanci- 
pating the land from private ownership. 
But neither in America nor in England 
(in France it is not even spoken of) has 
this scheme been accepted. Various ref- 
utations of it have been attempted, but 
as they failed the idea was simply boy- 
cotted. 


If this scheme was not accepted either 
in England or in America, there is even 
less hope of its being accepted in auto- 
cratic States such as Germany, Austria 
and Russia. 

In Russia we have vast expanses of 
land usurped by private individuals, by 
the Czar and the Imperial family, and 
there is no hope of these people—who 
without their right to landed property 
would feel as helpless as fledglings fallen 
from their nest—relinquishing or permit- 
ting any infringement on their right 
without struggling to their utmost to 
maintain it. 

Therefore, as long as power remains 
in the hands of Governments composed 
of landowners, there will be no emanci- 
pation of the land. 


Deliverance from taxation is as impos- ° 


sible, and even more so. The whole Gov- 
ernment, from its head, the sovereign, 
down to the last official, lives by taxation. 
Therefore the suppression of taxes by 
Governments themselves is as impossible 


-as the destruction of a man’s only means 


of existence by the man himself. 

It is true that some Governments are 
apparently attempting to relieve the peo- 
ple from the burden of general taxation 
by means of income taxes drawn from 
the wealthy classes, increasing such taxes 
as the income grows. But this trans- 
ference from one class of taxation to an- 
other cannot alleviate the condition of the 
people, because the moneyed classes—4. e., 
merchants, landowners and capitalists, 
proportionately with the increase of taxa- 
tion will augment the prices of rents, 
land and all necessities of life, and will 
lower wages, so that the whole weight of 
taxation will still be borne by the work- 
ing classes. 

Numbers of measures have been sug- 
gested by contemporary scientists for 
liberating the working classes from the 
slavery caused by the capitalistic appro- 


priation of the instruments of production ;. 


in consequence of which measures it is 
believed that the workmen’s wages must 
continually increase, their working hours 


continually decrease, and ultimately all . 


instruments of production must pass 
from the hands of the masters to those of 
the workers. The workers, thus becom- 
ing possessed of all factories and work- 
shops, will no longer be obliged to sur- 
render a part of their labor to the capital- 
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ist, but will receive full exchange for 
their toil and all articles of consumption 
necessary to their life. This plan has 
been promulgated in England, America 
and Germany for the last 30 years, but 
until now its realization has not been at- 
tained, nor is there the slightest approach 
to its fulfilment. Trades unions and 
strikes have been organized, by means of 
which the working classes sometimes suc- 
ceed in obtaining higher wages and a re- 
duction of working hours; but as the 
Governments, bound by the capitalists, do 
not,and never will, permit the instruments 
of production to be taken from their pres- 
ent owners, the position remains prac- 
tically unchanged. And as the men who 
receive higher pay for less hours increase 
their requirements they thus remain in 
the same slavery. 

So it is evident that the slavery of the 
working classes will never be abolished 
while Governments continue: First, to 
maintain landed property in the hands of 
non-laboring landowners; second, to 
collect direct and indirect taxes; and 
third, to defend and uphold capitalistic 
property. 

IV. 


“Tue slavery of the workingmen is 
caused by the existence of Governments! 
If this bondage is the result of the Gov- 
ernments, then, for the necessary emanci- 
pation, it is indispensable that the exist- 
ing Governments should be overthrown, 
and such new ones established as would 
grant free use of land, the suppression of 
taxes and the transference of capital and 
factories into the hands and management 
of the workers.” 

There are some who proclaim the pos- 
sibility of such a solution, and prepare 
for it. But, fortunately (for such ac- 
tion, always connected with violence and 
murder, is immoral and detrimental to 
the end in view, as repeatedly demon- 
strated in history), such an undertaking 
is impossible at the present time. 

The days are long past when Govern- 
ments naively believed they were or- 
dained for the welfare of the people and 
took no measure to insure themselves 
against revolutions (moreover, they had 
none of the modern means of communica- 
tion, telegraphs, telephones, railways), 
and consequently were easily over- 
thrown, as in England in 1640, in France 


art 


during the Great Revolution and after, 
and in Germany in ’48. Since then there 
has been only one revolution, in 1871, and 
that under peculiar circumstances. 

At the present day revolutions and the 
upsetting of Governments are simply im- 
possible. Impossible because Govern- 
ments, being now aware of their useless- 
ness and perniciousness, and of the fact 
that no one any longer believes in their 
sanctity, are guided only by the instinct 
of self-preservation, and, using all the 
means they possess, are continually on 
their guard against anything which might 
not only overthrow, but even shake their 
authority. 

Every Government at the present time 
has an army of officials united by rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones; it has 
fortresses and prisons, with all the newest 
improvements of photography and an- 
thropometrical measurements; explosive 
mines, artillery and rifles, and all the 
most perfected instruments of coercion in 
existence. And as soon as any new ap- 
pliance appears it is immediately adopted 
by Governments for their purpose of self- 
preservation. 

They maintain organizations of spies, 
of bribed clergy, bribed scientists and ar- 
tists and a corrupted press. And, above 
all, every Government has at its disposal 
a mass of officers perverted by patriotism, 
money and hypnotism, and millions of 
physically strong and morally undevel- 
oped twenty-one-year-old children called 
soldiers ; or a conglomeration of hirelings 
stupefied by discipline and ready for any 
crime their commanders may direct them 
to commit. 

Therefore it is impossible at the pres- 
ent time to abolish by force a Government 
which possesses such resources and is 
continually on its guard. No Govern- 
ment will ever permit it. And as long as 
Governments exist they will maintain 
taxation and private ownership of land 
and capital, because great landowners 
and capitalists and officials paid from the 
taxes form the Governments. 

Every attempt of the workingman to 
take possession of the land belonging to 
private owners will certainly end as it has 
always ended, by soldiers coming and 
punishing and dispersing those who are 
endeavoring to get the land. Every at- 
tempt to avoid paying taxes will also end 
in the same way—soldiers will come, will] 
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seize what is required to meet the taxes 
and severely chastise those who refuse 
what is demanded. This will also hap- 
pen to those who will attempt—lI do not 
say to seize the instruments of production 
and the factories—but even to merely sus- 
tain a strike or prevent other workmen 
from lowering the price of labor ; soldiers 
wiil come and disperse the offenders, as 
is always occurring in Europe and Rus- 
sia. 

While soldiers are in the hands of Gov- 
ernments which exist by taxation, and are 
bound by the owners of land and capital, 
no revolution is possible. Therefore so 
long as Governments have the armies at 
their command the system of society will 
always be in accordance with the wishes 
of those who have that command. 


V. 


THE question therefore naturally pre- 
sents itseli—who are these soldiers? 

They are the very men who have been 
robbed of their land, and from whom 
taxes are extorted, and who are wage 
slaves to the capitalists. 

Why then do these soldiers go against 
themselves? They cannot do otherwise, 
because by a long course of training, so- 
called “ religious ” education and hypno- 
tism, they have been reduced to a state in 
which they can no longer reason, but only 
obey. 

The Governments, having in their 
hands the money extorted from the peo- 
ple, bribe with this money various kinds 
of officials to enlist soldiers, and then hire 


military commanders to train them—+. ¢.,- 


to deprive these men of their human con- 
sciousness—but above all, they bribe with 
this money schoolmasters and clergy, who 
in various ways instil into children and 
adults the idea that soldiering—1. e., 
preparation for murder—is not only an 
occupation useful to mankind, but a 
righteous and godly one. 

And year after year, altho these men 
see that they and their like contribute to 
the enslaving of the people by the wealthy 
and governing classes, they submissively 
continue to become soldiers and, havin 
done so, unmurmuringly fulfil all that is 
demanded of them, be it not only the evi- 
dent ill-treatment of their fellows, but 
even the murder of their parents. 

Bribed officials, military teachers and 


e ~ 


the clergy prepare soldiers by stupefying 





them. Soldiers, at the coririand of their 
superiors, and with threats of imprison- 
ment and death, despoil the land of its 
wealth by means of taxes and appropriate 
the profits of factories and commerce in 
the interests of the ruling classes. In 
their turn these ruling classes spend part 
of this money in bribing the officials, mili- 
tary teachers and clergy—and so the cir- 
cle is complete, and no escape is possible. 


VI. 


THE solution proposed by revolution- 
ists, to meet force by force, is manifestly 
impossible. Governments who already 
possess a disciplined force will never per- 
mit the formation of a similarly disci- 
plined opposing force. All such attempts 
during the last century show how futile 
they are. 

Nor can the solution be found in the 
suggestion of certain Socialists: to or- 
ganize a great economical power which 
would be able to overcome the united 
forces of capitalism. The trades unions 
will never, with their few millions of 
money, be able to compete with the eco- 
nomic power of multi-millionaires, al- 
ways upheld by military force. 

Equally impracticable is the proposal 
of other Socialists: that of gaining the 
majority in Parliaments. No majority 
in Parliament will be able to carry any- 
thing inimical to the Government so long 
as the Government has the troops at its 
command. If at any moment the deci- 
sions of a Parliament were to threaten the 
interests of the ruling classes the Gov- 
ernment would dissolve and disperse such 
a Parliament, as always has been and 
ever will be the case while the army is in 
the hands of the Government. 

The dissemination of socialistic ideas 
among the troops will not effect anything. 
The hypnotism of the army is so cleverly 
devised that the most freethinking and 
intelligent man, while he remains in the 
army, will always fulfil what is demanded 
of him. 

Escape, therefore, is to be found 
neither in revolutions nor through Social- 
ism. 

If there be a way of escape it is one 
hitherto unrecognized, which neverthe- 
less can alone undoubtedly abolish the 
whole complex, ingenious and ancient 
governmental machinery for the enslave- 
ment of the people. 2 
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It consists in refusing to enter the mili- 
tary service while one has not yet be- 
come subjected to the stupefying and de- 
praving influence of discipline. This so- 
lution is the only one, and at the same 
time it is the undeniable obligation of 
every individual. It is the only possible 
way out, because the existing violence is 
based on these three actions of Govern- 
ments: on the spoliation of the people, on 
the distribution of the stolen money to 
those who organize the robbery and on 
the recruiting of the people into the army. 

No private individual can hinder the 
Government from robbing the people by 
means of recruited troops; nor can he 
hinder it from distributing the money 
collected from the people among those 


whose help is required for recruiting sol- 


diers and stupefying them; but he can 
prevent people from becoming soldiers 
by refusing to be one himself, and by 
making clear to others the substance of 
the fraud by which they are persuaded to 
enter military service. 

Not only can every separate individual 
do this, he is bound to do it, because en- 
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listment into military service is the re- 
nunciation of all religion whichsoever a 
man may have professed (all religions 
forbid murder), it is the renunciation of 
human dignity and the voluntary submis- 
sion to a slavery for the one purpose of 
murder. In this lies the only possible, 
absolutely necessary and inevitable es- 
cape from the slavery in which the ruling 
classes hold the working people. 

The way of escape is neither in de- 
stroying force by force, nor in taking pos- 
session of the instruments of production, 
nor in Parliamentary opposition to Gov- 
ernments, but in every man himself, per- 
sonally, becoming conscious of the truth, 
professing it and acting in accordance 
with it. As to the truth that man must 
not kill his fellow man, this is so well 
recognized that every one is aware of it. 

If only men would apply their energies, 
not to external results, but to that which 
causes these results, to their own life, 
then the power of violence and evil which 
at present holds and afflicts humanity 
would melt like wax before a fire, 

Vasnaia Paiana, Russia, 


The Stanford University “Trouble.” 


By Charles F. Lummis. 


[Mr. Lummis, author, explorer, and now editor of The Land of Sunshine, is a member of the California State 
Educational Commission and has for many years kept in close touch with educational affairs along the Pacific 


Coast,—Ep1ror.] 


HATEVER sensation it may 
have given pretext for in cer- 
tain local newspapers, of 

course sincere in their fervid if inter- 
mittent concern for the integrity of uni- 
versities—and through those papers to 
distant publicity—the recent presidential 
weeding of the factulty at Stanford 
University, Cal. has neither surprised 
nor grieved those who can pretend to any 
serious intimacy with the civilizing 
forces of the Pacific Coast ; among which 
this institution, the most vital educa- 
tional center in all the far West, must. be 
counted in the forefront. It would in- 
deed by lamentable to have to believe that 
Stanford, for several entirely patent and 
practical reasons the most independent 
of American universities, has suddenly 


reversed its record and struck academic — 
freedom to the heart. But we need not 
believe so. The facts are in the way. 
So far from being a blow at free thought, 
as the sensational gossip (not unmixed 
with downright mendacity) would have 
it, the whole episode has been an object- 
lesson in academic common sense, good 
taste and independence. Its most signifi- 
cant feature, perhaps, has to do with the 
ethics of professional tenure. It will 
hardly be:denied by thoughtful people 
that traditions have grown up in our col- 
leges under which, when the question be- 
gins to arise as between the “ right ” of 
the professor to stay and the right of the 
student to the best instruction, we give - 
the benefit of the doubt full long to the 
professor. It is the line of least resist- 
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ance. Our really humane feeling, as 
well as the reluctance to face the in- 
evitable storm, are on his side. It is al- 
most the organic peculiarity of Stanford 
that its president is free to do whatever 
he deems best to secure the solidarity, 
sanity and effectiveness of the institution. 
There are no politicians to wheedle, no 
ex officio regents to “ manage,” no po- 
tential donors to “ cultivate.” 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University was 
founded in 1891 by United States Sen- 
ator Leland Stanford and wife. In 
memory of a dead boy, their only child, 
they established in one of the most beau- 
tiful locations in the world, and in a no- 
bler architectural scheme than is any- 
where else devoted to learning, a great 
university which offers to any boy or girl 
whatever a free university course. It 
was given millions at the outset. Since 
Stanford’s death his widow has devoted 
to it all her vast personal fortune. She 
is now a lonely old woman of 71, with- 
out family and without social ambitions. 
She lives for the university which stands, 
to her, for husband and son. In its crisis, 
before her stocks could be converted into 
the money which she has since given to 
the university, she pawned her jewels, a 
second Isabella, to relieve it from em- 
barrassment. The running expenses 
(including the salaries of the faculty) 
are paid out of what was her personal 
fortune. She is, in the highest sense, the 
mother of the university. Thanks as 
much to this hard-headed, tender-hearted 


.old woman as to the “ War Governor,” 
‘ her husband, the university with its $26,- 


000,000 is now the best endowed institu- 
tion of learning in the world. Nor need 
it fear strict comparison with any in the 
quality of its achievement. It is also per- 
fectly safe to say that no college has been 
less “ meddled with,” or less subject to 
pressure outside its literal administration. 
David Starr Jordan was at the outset 
chosen for president, and he was given 
plenary authority. 

When Stanford opened its doors dire- 
ful prophets were not lacking to predict 
disaster by “ overproduction.” One emi- 
nent Eastern authority declared that an- 
other university in a State which already 


-had, for its population of a million and a 


quarter, one of the foremost State uni- 
versities in the Union, was “ as necessary 
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as a home for decayed mariners in Swit- 
zerland,” and predicted “ empty benches 
in marble halls.” But he was mistaken. 
When Stanford opened the University of 
California had less than 800 students. 
Now it has a total enrollment of 3,226, 
which only Harvard in all the United 
States exceeds, and Stanford has over 
1,500. That is, the two universities have 
about six times as many students as the 
one had ten years ago, tho the popula- 
tion of the State has grown but 22.9 per 
cent. in the same decade. In this gen- 
erous rivalry standards have not been let 
down, but steadily raised. Long prac- 
tically acephalous, the State University 
has taken unto its head Benj. Ide Whee- 
ler, has taken from the political regency 
and given into his hands such powers as 
no president of that university ever be- 
fore wielded (but as had been made in- 
evitable by the proved success of presi- 
dential responsibility at Stanford). Nor 
was it much less clearly a matter of the 
force of example that Mrs. Hearst, the 
widow of another millionaire United 
States Senator, came to devote her 
money and her interest to the State Uni- 
versity. In general, it is not too much 
to say that the lion’s share of this tre- 
mendous educational awakening on the 
Pacific Coast has been due to the quiet, 
massive, fearless, balanced, scholarly 
and untrammeled personality of Presi- 
dent Jordan. He has not only built up 
his own young giant of a university and 
stimulated education in general; to the 
rival. university he has been a more 
quickening force than has been given to 
any of its former presidents to be, since 
the beginning. With President Wheeler 
now in the saddle at Berkeley, and freer 
from political pressures than his prede- 
cessors have ever been, it is reasonable to 
expect of the next decade a still more 
striking advance of the two great Cali- 
fornia universities. 

The faculty at Stanford was created 
personally by President Jordan; over- 
whelmingly of young men and, of course, 
in considerable part experimentally. It 
is a tribute to his judgment of men that 
in ten years only half a dozen out of a 
faculty of 120 have failed to fulfil his ex- 
pectations of them. With absolute 
power of selection and dismissal he has 
known what he wished, and has general- 
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ly secured it. I pass no judgment on the 
intrinsic merits of the men who have not 
harmonized. Dr. Jordan’s concepts of 
what the university needs may probably 
stand alone, and in any event it is not my 
place to find crutches for them. The per- 
tinent thing is that he has and uses the 
power to do precisely what he deems best 
for the institution, unclipped by “ poli- 
cies” or traditions. 

In November last a sensation was 
made by certain newspapers over the res- 
ignation of Prof. E. A. Ross, a very 
young and very “ bright ” member of the 
faculty, at Mrs. Stanford’s direct in- 
stance. It was alleged (by a not disin- 
terested newspaper) that Professor Ross 
was a martyr for academic free speech, 
that he was beheaded at the demand of 
the Money Power because he dared to 
criticise it. -This is totally untrue. Pro- 
fessor Ross’s speeches on municipal own- 
ership, Oriental immigration and other 
alleged causes had nothing whatever to 
do with his enforced resignation. The 
facts which I believe no one will attempt 
to dispute, and no one can dispute suc- 
cessfully, are these: In the Presidential 
campaign of four years ago Professor 
Ross was a rather fierce partisan of Mr. 
Bryan. He not only took the stump, but 
published a campaign book of the general 
caliber and taste of ‘“ Coin“ Harvey’s 
notorious publication. That partisanship 
had no place in the feeling of his supe- 
riors in this matter is sufficiently proved 
by the well known fact that in the last 
campaign President Jordan himself was 
openly arrayed against the foreign policy 
of the Administration, and spoke out 
more clearly than any other university 
president whatever. There has never 
been shown by founder or management 
the remotest inclination to curb civic 
freedom at Stanford ; but it was felt, out- 
side the university as well as in it, that 
there are ways and ways of exercising 
acitizen’s prerogative. To use a univer- 
sity position as make-weight for partisan 
Politics on any side was deemed hardly 
dignified. It led to a serious discussion 
‘ to Professor Ross’s adequacy for his 
place. 

Later, after a sabbatical half-year in 
Europe, on Mrs. Stanford’s bounty, 
Professor Ross’s sociological ideas took 
anotable recrudescence. Last spring he 
addressed to his classes what was com- 


monly understood by his students and the 
newspapers as a direct attack on the life 
and methods of Senator Stanford. 
Parallel utterances were to “labor” au- 
diences in San Francisco—which in- 
cluded many of the notorious “ sand- 
lotters,” whose very name is sore to all 
self-respecting Californians. Mrs. Stan- 
ford understood his words in this sense, 
as did the public, and she now demanded 
the resignation which she had before dis- 
cussed as probably not long evitable. 
Since she paid his salary out of her 
pocket it is perhaps not impertinent to 
quote her terse reasons for dismissal: 
“ He is too erratic and too partisan for a 
professor, and he has called my husband 
a thief.” 

I do not care to go into details of the 
newspaper apologia of the case. But it 
is to be borne in mind that in a by no 
means reserved “defense” Professor 
Ross has nowhere pretended in print or 
audible speech that his dismissal had the 
remotest connection with academic free- 
dom of speech, with plutocracy, Money 


‘Power, or any other martyrdom. All 


that has been supplied by the press (that 
is, deriving from one man on one paper) 
and by the imagination of the public, it 
is in all a curious case of suggestio falsi. 
He has nowhere authorized, over his own 
name, a single item of the sensational 
gossip which would undoubtedly hurt the 
university if a university were so easily 
injured as by gossip. He is now a pro- 
fessor in Nebraska University, where a 
place was created for him by President 
Andrews, who may be expected to have 
the kindness of a certain fellow feeling. 
The day after the Ross episode became 

public, Prof. Geo. E. Howard, of the his- 
tory department at Stanford, gave his 
class an indignant address whose scope 
may be inferred from these words: “I do 
not worship Saint Market Street; I do 
not reverence Holy Standard Oil; nor do. 
I doff my hat to the Celestial Six Com- 
panies.” The only point of such a dec- 
laration would be that the administration 
of the university did these things. Pro- 
fessor Ross had not made any such in- 
sinuation, nor has he yet; but a rather 
vulgar newspaper innuendo had charged 
that Mrs. Stanford was so interested, by 
ties of friendship or finance, in the street 
railroad and the great Chinese sextopus 
which absolutely controls all Mongolians 
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on the Coast, that she had dismissed 
Professor Ross for daring to say things 
unflattering to them. Professor Howard 
did not, however, proffer his resignation 
from among the faculty he charged—if 
his words had any meaning at all—with 
these unmanly subserviences. He has 
maintained his chair until now that it is 
required of him. January 1oth Presi- 
dent Jordan wrote him this letter, which 
states the case beyond need of comment: 


“ Pror. Gro. E. Howarp, 
“ Dear Sir: 

“ After the dismissal of Professor Ross by 
the authorities of this university, you took 
occasion to make certain remarks before your 
class, criticising the motives of the manage- 
ment of the university. These remarks, as re- 
ported in the newspapers and credited in uni- 
versity circles were, in the nature of the 
accusations, unjust, and in the methods of their 
presentation discourteous to the university 
management. 

‘IT have waited a reasonable time in the 
hope that reflection would enable you to see 
some explanations and apology necessary. 
Failing to hear from you, I now deem it my 
duty to request you to make satisfactory 
apology for this breach of courtesy, and to give 
such assurance of your attitude toward the 
management of the university as will guaran- 
tee a proper harmonious relation in the future. 
Failing in this, it is my request that you at 
once tender your resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the current year, or sooner, should 
your feelings in the matter prevent harmonious 
co-operation until that time. Very truly yours, 

[Signed] ‘ Davin Starr JorDAn, 
“* President.” 

“January toth, 1901.” 


To this Professor Howard replied that 
he could not see any discourtesy to 
founder or administration in what he had 
said, and that he had no apology to make. 
His resignation was thereupon offered 
and accepted, to take effect at once. Fol- 
lowing his retirement, and in some sense 
related to it (but by no means without 
other and wholly independent previ- 
sion), Professors Hudson (English), 
Little (Mathematics) and Spencer (as- 
sistant in history) have handed in their 
resignations, which have been accepted 
without quibble. Professor Howard 
was justly valued as teacher and as man; 
and there are many, outside as well as in 
the university, who will regret that his 
emotions put him outside that “ harmo- 
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nious co-operation ” without which no 
university can do adequate work. 

It would be quite gratuitous to fear 
that the episode threatens either academ- 
ic freedom or the scholarly or material 
progress of Stanford. As a very serious 
truth no other university of its rank—if 
of any. rank—is so unhoppled. The 
whole atmosphere of the institution, in 
faculty and student body, is a sheer reve- 
lation to the Eastern university man. It 
is brave, free and in deadly earnest. Ii 
has no butterflies and no student pro 
forma. If they get in it is very soon 
seen to that they shall get out. Its 1,500 
young men and women are there strictly 
to learn. Even the dreadful “ problem” 
of co-education is no terror to them. 
With a reasonable experience in educa- 
tional matters in this country and several 
others I have never seen anything more 
truly impressive than the attention and 
intention which mark this institution. 
All reports of possible “ stampedes ” of 
faculty or students are wanton fabrica- 
tions. There is no uneasiness among the 
professors, who are recognized as giving 
strength to the university rather than de- 
riving strength from it. The proved 
men, like Branner, Kellogg and _ their 
class support President Jordan unquali- 
fiedly, and no one will accuse them of 
base surrender. The student body is 
practically a unit and a very enthusiastic 
one in support of the president’s policy. 
All the departed professors had warm 
friends, and that friendship is vital ; but 
the students indorse the higher consider- 
ations involved. 

There need be no apprehension that 
Stanford will “suffer.” Its attendance 
has steadily taxed its accommodations, 
and will continue to do so. It has never 
needed to “ drum up” recruits ; its prob- 
lem has been to do justice to those who 
will not be denied admission. So long 
as it can command the class of teachers 
and pupils it now has—and that will be 
as long as it shall maintain its present 
administrative spirit—it will continue to 
be a power for manhood and womanhood 
full-armed. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, 
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The Filipino Case 
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Against the Friars.” 


By Antonio Regidor, LL.D. 


{Dr. Regidor is the highest legal authority in England on Spanish law, and one of the official heads of the Filipino 
junta in Europe. He was a leader of the Philippines insurrection of 1872, and as Dr. Rizal's chief lieutenant was 
imprisoned and condemned to eight years’ penal servitude at Guam. In 1874 he managed to escape and since then 


has resided in urope —Eprror.] 


HE retention of the Friars in the 
Philippine Islands is purely a so- 
cial question and has nothing 

whatever to do with politics or religion. 
There are millions of Filipinos to-day 
not opposed to American sovereignty 
over the archipelago who refuse their 
support because they do not know what 
the future attitude of the United States 
is to be toward the Friars. Not one Fili- 
pino will tolerate the continuance of the 
Religious Orders in the islands. The 
question is of much more importance 
than political independence, for in its 
final analysis it is a struggle against 
practical slavery. At the present time 
no friar dare venture into the interior of 
the islands for fear of losing his life, and 
the only way he can resume his former 
occupation is by relying on the armed 
support of the United States Army. 

This hatred of the Friars is not due to 
opposition to the Roman Church, for the 
Filipinos are devout Catholics. It is a 
struggle against an attempt to convert the 
Philippine Islands into private property 
administered solely to enrich the Re- 
ligious Orders. The Filipinos have their 
own secular clergy, loyal adherents to 
Catholicism, who strive to serve only the 
best interests of the natives, and these 
they demand shall be substituted for the 
self-seeking Friars. 

The causes accountable for this utter 
abhorrence of the Orders extend almost 
from thetimeof the discovery of the Phil- 
ippines in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. No sooner had the Friars come 
to the islands, ostensibly to teach the 
natives of the life of Christ, than they 
made it their prime object to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the inhabitants. 
Gradually their power increased until they 
at lastasserted possession to practically all 
the land of any value in Luzon, Mindoro 
and Cebu. They have robbed the people 
of what rightly belongs to the nation, and 


* From an interview for THe INDEPENDENT, 





ever watchful for gain, gain, gain, they 
have introduced the worst features of 
landlordism to such an extent that the 
Filipinos have been driven, by the first 
law of nature, to rise against them. 

There are two kinds of property to 
which the Friars lay claim: the parochial 
land and buildings in every town on the 
islands, and the large tracts of cultivated 
fields scattered throughout the archipel- 
ago. Control over the first came sudden- 
-ly, and over the second was the result of 
slow growth. 

The claim to parochial property is 
based on the assumption that the Orders 
and not the natives paid for the construc- 
tion of the churches and the parish 
houses. This they assert carries with it 
title to the land on which the buildings - 
rest. There are roughly four thousand 
towns in the archipelago containing 
church property, and it is a matter of 
public record that local taxation paid for 
all the parochial buildings. These rec- 
ords are not only in possession of the lo- 
cal authorities, but of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment as well. So clear is the matter ~ 
that it is only since the surrender of 
Spanish sovereignty that the Friars have | 
claimed title to the ecclesiastical proper- 
ty. They realized that if their case ever 
came before the courts at Madrid the evi- 
dence in possession of the authorities 
would show beyond any doubt whatever 
that local taxes were levied to pay for the 
buildings, and as the nation paid the bills - 
the property belongs to the nation. With 
the American occupation, however, the 
Friars believe they see a way to enrich 
themselves. They argue that with the 
Spanish records out of reach of the 
American Government it will be their as- 
sertions against native records, which 
might easily have been forged, and they 
trust to American unfamiliarity with the 
facts to win their case. The Friars claim 
the property not on behalf of the Church 
of Rome, not as belonging to the Pope, 
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but as part of the wealth of their own 
Orders. In a great many cases the par- 
ishes have long been under the adminis- 
tration of local secular clergy, but the 
Friars assert ownership under those con- 
ditions just as they do to buildings erect- 
ed before they came to the islands. Many 
of the parochial dwellings are gigantic 
in their proportions, capable of accommo- 
dating four hundred and five hundred 
residents, and they have cost the natives 
millions of dollars. 

The claim of the Friars to the landed 
estates is more involved than to the paro- 
chial property. When they first came to 
the Philippines they found the islands al- 
most ideal for agricultural pursuits. The 
natives, however, were poor, and without 
help could not afford extensive cultiva- 
tion. The Friars thereupon became bank- 
ers and advanced money for the purchase 
of farming utensils, and seeds, and the 
hiring of buffaloes (the ordinary beast 
of burden of the archipelago),-and for 
similar purposes. They formed with the 
natives a partnership, and their reward 
was one-half of the harvest yielding. In 
good years this brought them a very high 
rate of interest; in poor years they suf- 
fered with the natives. For two hundred 
years this arrangement continued. The 
Friars became very powerful and 
wealthy, but their greed for gain was 
never satiated. At the beginning of the 
present ‘century they enforced with the 
help of the authorities a new arrange- 
ment upon the natives, whereby there 
was to be no more sharing alike, but in- 
stead a fixed sum was demanded in re- 
turn for loans which must be paid 
whether the harvests were good or bad. 
The natives were compelled to accept the 
terms, for there was no alternative. 

In the best of seasons the Filipinos 
could save nothing and the gathering of 
their crops depended absolutely on their 
loans from the Friars. Within a short 
time they ran into debt. They were 
forced to make good the following year 
what they could not pay at present, and 
their indebtedness soon became so great 
that the Friars compelled them virtually 
to mortgage their property. This was all 
done despite the fact that under Philip IT 
of Spain, two hundred years previously, 
a law, foreseeing such a contingency, was 
enacted forbidding the mortgaging of 
lands which belonged to the Filipinos and 
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also prohibiting the loaning of more than 
$25 to natives. This law, at the instiga- 
tion of the Friars, was rescinded about 
twenty years ago, when they were already 
calling themselves owners. Further than 
this, another statute said that all lands 
within one thousand meters of the princi- 
pal market place of every town should 
forever remain under the communistic 
control of the natives. Much of the 
choicest land to which the Friars lay 
claim is within this limit. Judgments 
have been made against the I*riars on 
these points in the courts at Madrid, and 
the Filipinos are willing to rest their case 
before the proper tribunals in the United 
States. Dr. Regidor defended in the Ma- 
nila courts in 1871 two cases against the 
claims of the Carmelite Friars to estates 
in Tanduay, and won each suit. 

After obtaining title to the property 
of the natives, the Friars changed their 
policy, and instead of calling themselves 
partners of the Filipinos, asserted they 
were landlords, and designated the na- 
tives as tenants. They then began to 
foreclose mortgages and the natives, 
forced to abandon their holdings, became 
day laborers in the employment of the 
Orders, little more than slaves. Many 
sought for new land in the wilds of the 
interior, but to their astonishment found 
that practically all the land of any agri- 
cultural value was mortgaged to the 
Friars as their own had been. Naturally 
but one thing presented itself—brigand- 
age. That was what the Friars called it, 
tho to the people it was a struggle for 
freedom. 

The first armed resistance began in 
1832 and was led by Luis Parang. He 
gathered together three thousand dispos- 
sessed natives and made raids on neigh- 
boring towns. The Spanish Government 
tacitly sympathized with this movement, 
for immediately after its organization the 
interior police were forbidden to carry 
arms. Finally Parang marched to the 
very walls of Manila. He was about to 
exact terms from the Governor-General 
when the Friars interposed and offered 
to act as mediaries. They promised the 
natives to reduce interest, to cancel all ar- 
rears of indebtedness, and pledged them-: 
selves never to force a’tenant to vacate. 
Parang was pensioned and given a resi- 
dence in Manila. Shortly after he was 
surreptitiously imprisoned and put to 








death, and then gradually the old régime 
reasserted itself. Interest rose and hun- 
dreds of natives soon found themselves 
homeless, when another leader came for- 
ward, Eduardo Camerino. The same 
program ensued. When Camerino’s 
force grew strong enough to treat for 
terms the Friars promised reforms, and 
when quiet resulted Camerino was secret- 
ly seized and put to death. This was in 
1872, and once more the Friars’ grasp 
was felt, stronger than ever. 

Then international Freemasonry came 
to the islands, introduced by Gose Ramez, 
who had long lived in London. Ramez 
was in love with an English girl, and they 
were engaged to be married. He wished 
to return with her to his home in the 
Philippines, but on talking the matter 
over with Dr. Regidor, they agreed that 
he would lose his life if he did so, for the 
girl was pretty and would be a sore temp- 
tation to the Spanish officials in the is- 
lands, where European women seldom 
came. Regidor advised Ramez to become 
a Freemason as a possible way of secur- 
ing protection. Ramez joined a London 
lodge and took his wife to Manila. He 
was greatly impressed with Freemasonry 
and on landing formed the first lodge in 
the Philippines. The Society spread rap- 
idly and soon there were branches every- 
where. Many of the Masons were. anti- 
Friar, but they could do nothing as a 
body because there was a strong minor- 
ity of Europeans in the lodges who ob- 
jected to a crusade against the Orders. 
- Borrowing symbols from Freemasonry, 

Rizal formed his Filipino Union, hardly 
more.than a present day trade organiza- 
tion, and a little later the .Katipunan 
sprang into being.. This also borrowed 
from Freemasonry, and developed into 
an agrarian and purely anti-Friar organ- 
ization. It did its work secretly and 
stopped at no means to rid the country of 
its enemies. The battle, however, was 
not one-sided. The Katipunans, instead 
of recognizing one another by secret 
signs, had a small mark on their arm like 
a vaccination scar. The Friars learned 


of this and terrible retribution followed. 
The members of the society were put to 
death without any trial, the discovery 
of the mark being sufficient evidence of 
guilt. This of course served only to in- 
crease the bitterness of the natives 
Aguinaldo was 
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among those suspected of being a Kati- 
punan, and two soldiers were sent to ex- 
amine him for the tell-tale mark. 
Aguinaldo was then mayor of the town 
of Ymus, and the soldiers demanded to 
see him on official business. Warned of 
their intentions, he invited them to din- 
ner. They accepted and rested their guns 
in a corner, whence they were removed 
by a servant, ostensibly setting the table. 
Aguinaldo drew a pistol from a drawer 
and accused the soldiers of intending to 
murder him. They rushed at him with 
their swords and he fired twice, killing 
them both. 

This was in August, 1896. Aguinaldo 
was then well known as a fearless and in- 
telligent young man, and he immediately 
organized a third revolt similar to the 
ones of Parang and Camerino. This 
finished the work the Katipunan had be- 
gun, and all the Friars were driven from 
the interior, tho not before several of the 
most notorious had been executed. 
Among the number was Father Pierna- 
vieja, who as a parish priest in the rice 
growing district of Bulacan seized great 
tracts of fields and enriched his Order by 
raising by one hundred per cent. the price 
of rice, the staple food of the islands. 
Since then the Friars have kept near the 
garrison towns, where they can rely on 
military protection, and none have ven- 
tured to brave the wrath of the people by 
returning to their charges. 

It must be remembered that the Friars 
are entirely exotic. Since 1832 no na- 
tive priests have been allowed to join the 
Orders, for it was seen in their cases that 
love of country was too strong to sanc- 
tion support of projects to rob the people 
of their wealth. The last native friar, 
the rector of St. Philip’s, died in 1870. 
Since then, Spaniards, Italians and Aus- 
trians have controlled the local Orders. 
They are devoid of any patriotic feeling, 
and have no pride in the social advance- 
ment of the natives, nor in their material 
welfare either, except ‘in so far as it en- 
riches their own pockets. 

One. result of the domination of the 
Friars has been to populate the country 
with half castes. They must be given 
negative credit for this, for the half 
castes are very intelligent and a welcome 
addition to the population. Taking into 
consideration the abuses of the Friars, 
however, it might have been better had 
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. they faithfully kept their vows of cel- 
ibacy. Homes destroyed were too com- 
mon to excite any notice, tho scandals 
occasionally came to light too serious 
to be passed over in silence. The most 
notorious was that of Father Maranon, 
a Franciscan friar, who it was abso- 
lutely proven had 160 wives, and was the 
father of more than 500 children. This 
caused such an outcry that the head of 
the order was compelled to move him 
from his parochial charge, and he was 
transferred to the presidency of the Con- 
vent of St. Clara, in Manila. 

These are the reasons why the Fili- 
pinos are so bitter against the Friars. 
To the natives there are no two sides to 
the question, and they will not hear of 
any defense nor of any compromise. The 
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Friars must go. The natives are resolved 
to keep the property for which they 
have paid so much money, and they 
are determined to have their own na- 
tive secular clergy, responsible to local 
bishops and not to foreign heads of 
Orders interested only in the increased 
power and wealth of their own bodies. 
They trace all their. ills to the Friars, 
They are convinced their country would 
now be peaceful and prosperous were. it 
not for the Orders, and they realize that 
to allow the Friars to return to their old 
charges means the repression of their so- 
cial independence. The eight million 
Filipinos are united on this one question 
as they are on no other, and they will 
stay united to the end. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Burial. 


By Hetta Lord Hayes Ward. 
S HROUDED in clouds arose the somber sun, 


The bright blue sea grew gray through rain of tears, 
The stately ships in solemn line moved on, 
Sea folk and sailors swarmed the crowded piers. 


*Mid awful, measured tread of armed men, 
And tramp of bitted war-steeds side by side, 

Lord-mayors, leaders, lords and barons, then 
Great Kings, the Emperor, and princes ride. 


E’en thieves and beggars, children lacking bread, 
The wise, the good, the rich, the proud, the great, 

A huge black crowd with bowed, uncovered head 
For her, good Mother of great kings, they wait. 


The solemn organ and the tolling bell, 
The catafalque, the crape, the long, black pall, 
And bursting sobs, and tears can only tell 
Victoria dead, the Queen, beloved of all. 


But lo! on high another host in white, 
Great lords and ladies, who lived loving lives; 
Here hastes her Albert, down the dazzling light 
’Mid patriots, heroes, poets, mothers, wives ; 


Good friends and lovers of the gracious Queen, 
Pale, patient students, who have served her land; 

And ranks on ranks of faithful men here seen, 
Who fought and died; now joyful waiting stand, 


With her to fling their earthly glory down, 
Before the Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, 
In adoration cast aside the crown 
To join the holy song that Heaven sings: 


“Now unto Him be wisdom, power and might, 
Be blessing, glory, honor. Worthy He, 
The Lamb, that sitteth on the throne in light, 
Dominion His through all eternity.” 
Newark, N. J. 





“Stand! Who Goes There?” 


By Carmen Sylva, 


Her Majesty ExvizaBetTH, QuEEN oF RouMANia, 


T was on the cold, dark, rainy night 
that followed the bloody battle of 
Grivitza. King Carol and his little 

army had together performed prodigies 
of valor. Three times the gallant rifle- 
corps Chasseurs and Dorobantzi, had 
been repulsed by the deadly fire that 
poured down from the walls of Plevna. 
Unmoved under the heavy rain of bul- 
lets, the King kept his stand calmly in 
the center of the battle, and his eagle eye 
never wavered, and his features were as 
impassive as if carved in marble. But 
when for the third time he saw his troops 
repulsed, leaving half their number. on 
the field—two thousand of them already 
lay there—then the tears streamed down 
his cheeks. But his voice rang out loud 
and clear as he stopped the retreating col- 


umn, exclaiming: “ Where are you go- 


ing? There lies the enemy!” 

‘Alas! so many have fallen! 
are none left for a fresh attack!” 

“How? None left? And you who 
speak? and he who comes hither? There 
are two of you! and here is a third! And 
yonder come others, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten! Return, I say! The 
Redoubt must be taken, I tell you! 
Forward! March!” 

Thus did he collect his scattered forces, 
and formed their ranks, and himself led 
them back into the thick of the fight. 
And the Redoubt was taken, and, what is 
more, the Roumanians held it during the 
night, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Turks to drive them from it. From his 
tent the King listened to the shots that 
told a new attack was being made, and 
anxiously he asked himself how his 
young untried army would hold out af- 
ter the hard fighting of the day that had 
thinned their ranks so cruelly. He had 
seen also that the Redoubt of Grivitza 
was not Plevna itself, that a valley still 
lay between the fort and the beleaguered, 
stronghold. His heart was heavy and 
full of care, and sleep would not come to 
him. Not a morsel had passed his lips 
that day, for he shared every privation 
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with his soldiers.. Many nights it had 
snowed so hard upon his camp bedstead 
and the wind had blown with such vio- 
lence that he had been compelled to place 
a little iron campstool across his feet, to 
prevent his cloak from being blown off. 
To-night before his tent a young sol- 
dier stood sentry, very ill-pleased at hav- 
ing to remain there while his comrades 
were engaged in action. Here was a fine 
opportunity gone in which he might have 
displayed his courage, and have won for 
himself St. George’s cross, or the Vir- 
tutea Militara. He did not consider that 
he might have been among those who 
strewed the battle-field, the moaning of 
some of whom was more terrible than the 
silence of the rest, as they lay there with 
their white faces calling Heaven to wit- 
ness how bravely they had fought. They 
had fought like lions indeed, but as they 
said themselves, their shots had all been 
directed against stone walls, while from 
behind these walls the Turks had living 
targets, human flesh and blood, to aim 
at. But of all that Stan did not think— 
he only thought how pleased his pretty 
sweetheart would have been to see him 
return home wearing the cross upon his 
breast. He could not know either that 
the taking of Grivitza by no means meant 
the taking of Plevna, he little thought 
how many long and weary nights he 
would still spend in the trenches stand- 
ing on sentry duty with his feet half 
frozen before the fall of the town itself— 
he was all eagerness, all attention to the 
sounds that came over continuously from 
tne fort, the almost incessant cannonade 
and the sharp volleys of musketry that 
seemed nevertheless always to keep the 
same distance, neither approaching nor 
going further off. Stan knew as well as 
the King himself that should the Turks 
succeed in forcing the lines they would 
be close upon the tent, and there would be 
small chance of protecting it. In that 
case, however, it mattered little to the 
King what became of his own person, 
for he could not afford to return home 
32% 
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defeated; for him there was only the 
choice between victory and death, since if 
vanquished Roumania would have ceased 
to exist. 

Suddenly the sentinel heard a step ap- 
proaching, the tread of a tall, powerful 
man, who the next moment stood before 
him. Except in very old pictures Stan 
had never seen the uniform the stranger 
wore. It was not Russian, neither was it 
Cossack nor Turkish. He was covered 
with a long blue coat, with gold cord, red 
breeches and high yellow boots. A 
strange looking sword, neither rapier nor 
broadsword, hung at his side. The sol- 
dier knew not what to think of the re- 
markable-looking man who stood before 
him, but after a momentary, involuntary 
hesitation he lowered his bayonet with 
the challenge: “Stand! Who goes 
there?” 

“ A Roumanian! ” came the answer in 
a hollow voice. 

“ Do you know the pass word?” 

“T know it.” 

“ Roumania! ” gave the soldier. 

“Stephen the Great!” answered the 
mysterious stranger without a trace of 
hesitation. 

At that the sentinel stepped back, me- 
chanically presenting arms, and the 
stranger raised his hand graciously in 
acknowledgment, with an imperious 
gesture, as of one accustomed always to 
be saluted thus. 

“Ts the Prince awake? ” he asked, pre- 
paring to enter the tent. 

“ He is, Your Highness.” 

“Why do you call me Highness? Do 
you know me then?” 

“T could swear,” the soldier stam- 
mered out, “I know you as I know my 
prayer book—as I know the holy pic- 
tures on the wall, the cross in church. I 
could swear as surely as I stand here that 
you are Stephen the Great himself.” 

The stranger laid his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder: “ I knew that you 
would recognize me.” 

A thrill of pride and joy ran like fire 
through the soldier’s veins, and he felt as 
if he could himself accomplish the most 
heroic exploits, for the hero’s touch 
seemed to rest on him like a benediction 
lifting him above himself. He could not 
speak, his heart was so full. 

The other continued: “I am here to 
lead you Roumanijans to victory, as I 
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have done so often before. Whenever 
you see me stand beside your King upon 
the battle-field, then be sure that no harm 
will come to him, and that you will be vic- 
torious.” 

And with these words Stephen passed 
into the tent. 

The sentinel stood gazing after him. 
Before his simple soul pictures out of 
his country’s past seemed to rise around 
the figure of the great national hero. He 
called to mind the great battles Stephen 
had fought, in nearly all of which he had 
been wounded, but out of which he had 
nearly always come victorious, and had 
built forty churches to commemorate his 
victories—for every victory a church! 
Small wonder that his grateful people 
honored him as a saint, their noble Ste- 
phen, with his strong arm and his mighty 
heart, and his unfailing trust in God. 
Stan remembered the story of the terri- 
ble night, in which the Turks had driven 
Stephen back under the walls of his for- 
tress of Neamtzu, and when the fugitive 
Prince, spent with fatigue and bleeding 
from all his wounds, beat at the gates for 
admission, no hand opened them to him, 
but he heard his mother’s voice asking: 
“Who is the stranger who knocks so 
loud at my son’s gate?” 

“Tis I, mother, open quickly! My 
army is defeated, and I am wounded 
sorely. Make haste to open, for the 
Turks are at my heels! ” 

“Who art thou, stranger, that thou 
dost dare to speak in my son’s name, and 
with his voice? Never did my son come 
home defeated. He is on the field of bat- 
tle, putting his enemies to flight! And 
shouldst thou do me the shame of being 
indeed my son, know this at least—de- 
feated thou shalt never enter here.” 

Then Stephen sounded a blast upon 
his horn to collect his scattered troops, 
and when he had rallied them and revived 
their sinking courage, he routed the 
Turks, driving them back over the 
Danube. After that he returned to 
Neamtzu, and made his triumphal entry 
into the city, welcomed this time by his 
mother with tears of joy. Ah! she was 
of the stuff a hero’s mother should be 
made of, that high-souled woman! An- 
other time, when, hard pressed by the 
enemy, he had fled to the mountains, 
fearing he could hold out no longer, Ste- 
phen found shelter in the house of a beau- 
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tiful and stately woman. Worn out with 
all his fatigues he fell asleep, but was 
awakened at dawn by his hostess, leading 
in her nine sons whom she had sent out 
during the night to collect troops for him, 
and who now returned—each with a 
goodly following. With the army thus 
brought together Stephen was able to at- 
tack the Turks anew, and he was so suc- 
cessful, gaining victory on victory, that in 
the end he drove them completely out of 
the country. His brave deeds compelled 
the admiration of the whole of Europe, 
and the Pope entered into an alliance 
with the Roumanian Prince to whom he 
gave the title of ““ Defender of Christen- 
dom.” Stephen and his little nation were 
indeed the bulwark, holding back the tide 
of invasion. 

All that passed through Stan’s mind 
as he stood there, and he was quite sad 
when guard was relieved and he had to 
go away without seeing the noble visitor 
again. The other soldiers asked him 
what had happened, and he answered in 
awe-struck tones: “ Stephen the Great is 
there!’ ° They looked at him, thinking 
the horrors and hardships of these last 
days together with the lonely night 
watch had been too much for him and 
had unsettled his brain. But when Stan 
went on seriously telling them how they 
might expect to see Stephen beside the 
Xing in battle, since he had promised to 
be there, to protect the country and its 
ruler, then they listened with more atten- 
tion, and crossed themselves saying that, 
after all, it might be true, for signs and 
wonders have been sent ere now, as Holy 
Scripture tells us, especially when a little 
nation is fighting for its liberty against a 
powerful foe. When at cockcrow an of- 
ficer came to report to the King that the 
night attack on the Redoubt had been re- 
pulsed, he was found fast asleep, leaning 
his head on his hand. Directly he awoke 


- he looked around as if his eyes sought _ 


some one, and he asked at once whether 
nobody had entered the tent during the 
night. “ Nobody,” replied the’ attend- 
ants, “until the officer arrived bearing 
his dispatches.”’ 

“ But I most certainly saw ”’—the King 
began, and then he paused, telling him- 
self it must have been a dream. He must 
have dreamt that Stephen the..Great had 
come into his tent that night, and had 
talked for a long time with him, foretell- 
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ing the victory and giving him counsel 
how. he might best dispose his little army. 


-It-had all seemed 'so real, the King could 


hardly believe that it had been only a 
dream, but if it were then it must have 
been a dream sent to bring him hope.and 
comfort in the hour of peril. 

To Stan it was hardly a surprise next 
morning to see the strange guest of the 
night before riding the whole time close 
at the King’s elbow, seeming with his 
far-reaching eyes to scan the battle-field 
in all directions, and ever and anon lift- 
ing his hand'‘as if to ward off the shot 
that menaced the Prince whom he had 
come to lead to victory. It was often said 
that King Carol exposed himself far more 
than a leader should on whose life so 
much depended, but Stan knew that 
there was no danger. Stan saw how the 
great Stephen’s hand was always held 
protectingly above Carol’s head to keep 
off all peril. 

One terrible night in the trenches i. 
the blinding snow and sleet, when many 
of the soldiers had their feet frostbitten 
from standing in the icy water, Stephen 
appeared again and spoke to Stan, tell- 
ing him of the unsuccessful attack that 
would take place on the morrow, but that 
the Roumanians must not lose courage, 
for in the end the victory must be theirs. 
Stan thought of this during the changeful 
fortune of the next day’s fighting and 
remained calm and hopeful throughout 
the worst moments. Once a bullet struck 
him, but his wound was only slight, tho 
his cap was riddled in three places by 
other bullets. 

On the night preceding December roth 
Stephen the Great appeared to Osman 
Pasha and told him of the hopelessness 
of further resistance. “’Tis all in vain 
you seek to prolong the struggle,” spoke 


the vision to the brave Turkish com-: ” 


mander. ‘ Your sortie of the morrow 
will be unavailing. Plevna must fall; it 
is written that my people shall enter with- 
in its walls. Not all your valor can now 
retard the fatal moment. But you have 
held out like a hero, you will be honored 
as a hero in surrender. And old scores 
will be cleared off this day between thy 
people and mine. The task which I had. 
to leave unfinished when death called me 
away - Carol. now accomplishes after all 
these years.” 

And on the morrow Plevna fell, and 
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King Carol rode forward to meet the 
wounded Osman, complimenting him on 
his magnificent defense, which had lasted 
far beyond the period any man could 
have expected. Had the siege lasted but 
a few days longer, had Stephen not been 
there to protect his brave Roumanians, 
they must all have perished. For a snow- 
storm arose such as is only seen in our 
plains, a storm that neither men nor 
horses could live through, with twenty 
degrees below zero, and such huge blocks 
of floating ice upon the Danube that not 
a scrap of food could be brought across 
the river. 

The King left Plevna with his troops 
and set out upon the most awful ride of 
his whole life. The whole way from 
Plevna to Nicopolis was strewn with 
corpses alike of friends and foes, and the 
greatest numbers were the Turks who 
had come away from Plevna starving. 
Dead bodies were sitting, lying, standing 
everywhere—all frozen so hard that they 
did not even fall over. Other poor 
wretches were to be seen stretching out 
their arms in mute appeal to Heaven and 
then falling down dead. The horses in 
the gun-carriages were frozen in the 
shafts—the drivers frozen at their posts. 
In one place a little group had collected 
round a wheel, to which they had set fire, 
to have a little warmth, but all were dead. 
At every step King Carol’s horses started 
and shied, trying to avoid treading on the 
corpses which lay everywhere beneath the 
snow. And overhead wheeled the ravens, 
disturbed in their hideous feast, to which 
they settled again as the advancing army 
passed on. It was a ghastly sight. But 
all the way Stephen the Great rode by 
King Carol’s side. 
_ At last Nicopolis was reached. There 
in the trenches round the fortress the 
Turkish prisoners were crowded together 
clamoring for bread. But bread was not 
to be obtained because the passage of the 
Danube was still so blocked with ice that 
no boat could make its way across. Many 
almost perished that night from cold and 
hunger. But Stan, who had ridden in 
the King’s escort and had never lost sight 
of his leader, saw that Stephen was al- 
Ways there; it was he who rode by the 
King’s side and kept his horse from 
stumbling on the steep incline that re- 
sembled a sheet of ice that led to the cit- 
adel. It was he who mounted guard at 
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night before the King’s door, and then 
went round among the ranks, speaking 
words of comfort and encouragement to 
all the weary, dispirited soldiers. Thanks 
to him, nearly all of the ten thousands 
who reached there survived the horrors 
of that cruel night. Next day the King 
contrived to cross the river in a small 
launch. ‘The boat was constantly caught 
between blocks of ice that one minute al- 
most tossed it in the air, and the next 
threatened to sink it utterly, but Stan, 
who was watching from the shore, saw a 
lofty form step out in front of it across 
the ice, and the boat seemed to follow 
where he beckoned and to steer its way 
safely through that perilous passage. 
Then Stephen guided the little craft un- 
til it touched the shore, and the King 
could set his foot once more in safety on 
Roumanian soil. It was he, too, Stan 
thought, who helped the other little boats 
to cross from the Roumanian side, laden 
with provisions for those who were hun- 
gering. After that Stan saw him no 
more, and for a time he knew not what 
happened. For finally he had been com- 
pelled.to go into hospital. His feet had 
been frostbitten, and were already turn- 
ing black, and it was feared he might lose 
them, like so many a poor fellow in that 
campaign. But they were saved, thanks 
to good care and nursing; while the 
thought of him whom he had seen 
cheered and sustained him through those 
trying hours. He knew the cause they 
were fighting for must triumph, he knew 
that the King was destined to lead their 
nation to glory and prosperity, since the 
greatest it had ever brought forth stood 
by his side and blessed his undertaking. 
King Carol showed himself in all things 
the worthy continuator of his great pred- 
ecessor’s work; he, too, built beautiful 
churches throughout the whole land in 
thankfulness to God for the favor he had 
shown him. 

The day the troops made their trium- 
phal entry into Bucharest he saw Stephen 
the Great once more—a mere shadowy 
form, riding beside the King. Another 
shadow, that of Michael the Brave, came 
toward. them, saluting his valiant broth- 
er-in-arms from afar. Stan bore the 
colors, and on his breast shone both the 
cross of St. George and the medal of the 
Virtutea Militara. His hand shook with 
excitement as he recognized the heroes, 
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and he wanted to point them out to 
others, but they saw nothing and only 
thought Stan still a little weak in the 
head from his wound. 

But to that he replied that it was only 
three toes he had lost, and that could only, 
affect one in the feet not in the head. 

As long as he lives Stan will remember 
his “ Stand! who goes there?” of that 
night in Grivitza, and he tells it to his 
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children and to his friends when they sit 
under the trees and smoke on holiday af- 
ternoons. And the older ones all laugh, 
and say: “ What a good story he tells! ” 
but do not believe a word of it. But the 
children believe it and are delighted, and 
feel sure that their country will become 
great and strong, since it is protected by 
the great men of old days, who have been 
seen giving aid to their King. 
Caste PELescu Sinaia. RouMANIA 


Lord Kitchener's Methods. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


N English naturalist, who kept close 
company with the birds and rep- 
tiles for many years, used to say: 

“ There’s no limit to the queerness of 
beasts! The longer you live with them 
the less you know about them!” 

As we grow old, if we think at all, we 
have the same feeling about men and 
women. The countless millions of them 
that people the earth, renewed every thir- 
ty years, with all of their varieties, have 
not exhausted the “queerness” of the 
human stuff out of which they are made. 
You spend your life with a friend or a 
family or a race and think you know 
them to the marrow. And, presto! they 
turn on you faces alien and incompre- 
hensible. As even Behemoth did to Job. 

Your cousin Tom, for instance, with no 
blood in his body but that of a long line 
of dull, godly Presbyterian ministers— 
how did he get that unerring lightning 
flash of financial insight which has made 

‘him the head of a great trust and a hun- 
dred times a millionaire? 

And Jose, the affectionate Italian boy, 
who used to sell us bananas, laughing at 
our jokes—where did he hide so long the 
black drops that drove him to murder a 
child in its sleep? 

Nations, however, develop abnormal 
traits more rapidly than individuals. 

What was there in the character of the 
French people to prepare the world for 
the Dreyfus case? 

What American, ten years ago, could 


have conceived of his country as at war 
with the Filipinos, or as again a slave 
owner? 

Who that knows and loves the German 
as he is at home, kindly, music loving, the 
good husband, the fond father, the loyal 
friend, was prepared for the devilish 
gusto with which the other day he butch- 
ered the helpless Chinese women and 
children? Not one or two in a sudden 
frenzy of rage, but masses of them, set- 
tling down to the work, as to his yearly 
pig killing, with keen relish. 

It is our English cousin, however, who 
has startled us most of late, with his ex- 
traordinary development of new traits. 
Here is a fact or two taken from the Eng- 
lish papers of last month. To the ordi- 
nary observer they are inexplicable. 

Mr. R. H. Hudson stated in the Satur- 
day Review that it long has been the cus- 
tom for English sportsmen when voyag- 
ing on the Pacific to fish with rod and 
line for the albatrosses that follow the 
ship. When one of these great birds— 
supposed to be the most innocent and 
gentle of flying creatures—was thus 
taken, it is dragged up on deck, its head 
cut off as a souvenir, its wing bones 
scraped for pipe stems and the white 
beautiful body pitched into the water to 
rot. 

So universal was the disgust at this 
wanton cruelty that prohibitory laws for 
the protection of the bird have been passed 
in England and in all of her colonies. 
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But it appears from Mr. Hudson’s state- 
ment that some albatrosses were caught 
last October by the officers of the steam- 
ship “ Star,” of New Zealand, and were 
placed alive in the ice box in order that 
the captain might satisfy his curiosity as 
to how long the bird could sustain life un- 
der the freezing process. 


“One bird,” he reports, “at the end of ten 
days, on being taken out with the lower half 
of its body frozen hard, emitted groaning 
sounds, and raised its head and gaped, staring 
around with wide open, living eyes. It was 
kept out in the warm air for two hours and 
then put back in the ice box.” 


The captain ended this account with 
declaring that he 
“would proceed with these scientific investiga- 
tions on his return voyage with other birds.” 

But it is not likely that he will do so. 
The scientific captain has suddenly found 
himself the best abused man in England. 
His account was published by the leading 
newspapers and raised a storm of indig- 
nant horror throughout the kingdom. 

Now this loud impulsive outburst of 
sympathy for a single tortured bird 
among our English kinsfolk must im- 
press any rational observer as some- 
thing wholesome and fine. The people 
whose instincts are so true must, we feel, 
rank very high in the scale of humanity. 
Christianity has softened and refined in 
them the original tiger blood which is in 
every man. It surely has evaporated 
quite out of them. They shiver with hor- 
ror at the story of a freezing bird; ergo, 
they must be just and humane toward 
other human beings; beyond all, other 
men. 


But in the very week which followed 
this incident the reports reached England 
of the methods resorted to by the English 
leaders in South Africa to put an end to 
the war. 

Let me premise just here that parti- 
san feeling had nothing to do with this 


account. It was a bald official statement 
of facts. 

_ England has spent over £100,000,000 
in the war. The loss in men disabled, 
wounded and dead is estimated at 70,000. 
This is the price already paid in the effort 
to subdue thirty thousand Boers. They 
are still unconquered. During the last 
month Cape Town has been so closely 
threatened that for the first time since 


hostilities began the guns have been taken 
from the ships of war in the harbor to 
add to the defenses of the town. 

These facts prove that for some reason, 
which we need not enter into now, Brit- 
ish troops cannot cope with the burghers 
in actual fighting on the veldt. 

There is, however, another kind of 
warfare to which they can resort, and 
which promises success : to starve out the 
Boer soldiers and force them to subjec- 
tion by burning their farm houses and 
growing crops; by driving their women 
and children and aged folk out homeless 
to “live like baboons among the kopjes.” 
This kind of warfare proved effectual in 
Ireland under Raleigh and Lord Gray ; in 
Burma during the war with the dacoits, 
and it is being tried in China now, where 
the Russians and Germans are dealing 
with the heathen. 

The English people, however, were not 
aware that it had been resorted to in 
South Africa until last month, when a 
full account of the new policy was given 
to them. The eleven reasons were pub- 
lished by which the English commanders 
officially justified the burning of farms, 
crops and houses: 


“1, Because it would cow the enemy.— 
(Colonel Pilcher’s devastation of thirty square 
miles of the Free State, January, 1899.) 

“2. Because a railway was attacked.—(Lord 
Roberts’s order, No. 602, to burn thirty-eight 
farms. ) 

“3. Because a whole district had to be de- 
vastated.— (See proceedings of General Camp- 
bell in Ficksburg, September 14th, General 
Rundle in Free State, General Paget in the 
Transvaal, Lord Methuen in Zeerust. ) 

“4. Because rifles were found on the prem- 
ises.—(See among others the doings of Gen- 
erals French, Rundle and Pole-Carew in Free 
State in April last.) 

“5. Because Boer scouts were sheltered.— 
(Roberts’s order, August.14th.) 

“6. Because no man was on the premises. 
‘ Absent on commando.’—(See letter of Boer 
officers at Green Point, November Ist.) 

“7, Because the owner had broken his oath 
of neutrality. 

“8. Because shots had been fired from the 
farm while the white flag was flying over the 
house. 

“9. Because a fight had taken place in the 
neighborhood. 

“10. Because the occupants were alleged to 
be in communication with the enemy.—(Miss 
Cronje’s letter, October 15th.) 

_ “11. Because they refused twice to go scout- 
ing Seeinst snipers.—(Roberts’s order, October 
24t yi ” 
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public the secret instructions issued by 
Lord Kitchener to the army: 

“1. To seize all forage, horses, cattle, and 
other live stock belonging to any Boer who had 
broken his oath of neutrality, or whose son had 
gone on commando. 

“2. To denude the country of forage and 


supplies so as to leave no means of subsistence 
for any commando. 


“3. To seize all stock without payment or re- 
ceipt of all disloyal farmers, or of those whose 
fathers or sons are in the field. 

“4. To seize all stock on farm any member 
of whose household, after laying down arms, 
again goes on commando. 

“5. To seize or destroy all crops on farms 
belonging to men on commando. 

“6. To seize and remove all farming gear, 
leaving none whatever for farming and other 
purposes. 

The announcement. in England that 
these orders were now being carried out 
was received almost in silence. A feeble 
inquiry was raised as to the number of 
homes burned, which was answered by a 
letter in the Times from a “ South Afri- 
can Volunteeer” who avowedly “ justi- 
fied the burnings ” because the houses de- 
stroyed belonged as a rule to the poorer 
class of farmers. He himself, he declared 
cheerfully, had helped to burn down fifty 
or more farm houses, but none of them 
belonged to rich Boers. 

Private letters crept into print de- 
scribing the wholesale destruction of 
food, the blazing homesteads, the women 
and children flying from the soldiery. 
One English lady, the wife of a Uitland- 
er, had enough womanly truth in her to 
write home of the outraged women, wives 
of respectable burghers, whom she had 
taken into her house to die after Tommy 
Atkins had wreaked his will upon them. 

What was the effect of these reports 
upon the English people? 

They had no effect. They have fallen 
upon the public, greedy for every word, 

‘like drops of a summer shower upon the 
deeps of a black, motionless sea. The very 
papers that had been moved to passionate 
eloquence by the sufferings of a bird 
calmly hinted that this method of warfare 
had proved successful in the Sudan. 
Lord Kitchener left no prisoners there to 
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breed mischief. England must have no 
trouble hereafter in the Boer republic. 
The Boer that would. cause least trouble 
doubtless was the dead Boer. Hence, 
crush the bird in the egg. 

It is true that Labouchere, Frederic 
Harrison, and one or two other sane men 
showed the horror which any normal 
sane human being feels at the sight of a 
debauched soldiery starving children and 
outraged women. 

But the English nation, the honor- 
able kindly men, the mothers, the Chris- 
tian teachers, have kept silence. 

A few calm folk may remember that 
Great Britain hopes to make the citizens: 
of these conquered republics loyal sub-: 
jects to the King and may have a pass- 
ing doubt whether the policy of fire and | 
starvation is the one best calculated to ac- 
complish that end. A nation is slow to 
forget warfare made on tts women and 
children. The Fenian in Munster to-day 
hates his Protestant neighbor because his 
grandfather helped to hang and burn the 
Kernes, his ancestors, by the thousands 
in the days of Elizabeth. The Hindoo 
loathes the Englishman because of the do- 
ings of Lord Clyde, and even.in our own 
country it is not political opinions which 
now hold the North and South apart, but 
the burned homes and the wanton de- 
struction of household sacred things long 
ago. If any optimistic Northerner thinks 
we are again one loving band of brothers 
let him go to the South to live awhile and 
trace the effect of Sherman’s march to the 
sea. It was doubtless a brilliant strategic 
movement, but it will hold the two sec-. 
tions apart for many generations. 

However, we need not discuss the fu- 
ture effects of Lord Kitchener’s warfare 
on homes and women and children. It is 
the silence of the English people as they 
watch the fight that concerns us now. 

These are the people who beyond all 
others declare themselves lovers of fair 
play. The defenders of the weak.. The 
followers of Jesus. Yet when Lord 
Kitchener is let loose on Boer mothers 
and children they are silent, 
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The Referendum.* 


AmMoncG the political expedients which 
are constantly laid before the American 
public none is at present more prom- 
inent, or intrinsically more important, 
than that of law making by direct popu- 
lar vote. Our Government, it is argued, 
is a government by the people. The 
people is sovereign, its will is law, its 
voice is the voice of God. On the other 
hand, the legislature is a creature of the 
people, possessing only delegated pow- 
ers, and capable of right action only in so 
far as it expresses the popular will. 
Nothing, however, is more notorious than 
the failure of our legislatures to pass ac- 
ceptable laws, and their positive enact- 
ments are frequently condemned by pub- 
lic opinion. Such an institution, it is 
claimed, is not a legitimate feature of 
popular government. It is a develop- 


ment in the wrong direction, and if it can- 
not be suppressed it ought to be re- 


strained. Let the legislature confine it- 
self to the preparation and presentation 
of laws, is the proposal, and let the peo- 
ple decided, if they care to take the trou- 
ble, whether they will accept these laws, 
or enact laws of their own motion. Switz- 
erland has adopted this system, the ref- 
erendum and the initiative, and our coun- 
try should follow her example. 

Students of political history do not 
need to be told that the novelty of these 
proposals consists merely in their pres- 
entation at the present day. The argu- 
ment by which they are supported was 
eloquently set forth more than a hun- 
dred years ago by J. J. Rousseau. Never 
before, however, has this argument been 
so thoroughly examined in the light of 
political experience as by the author of 
the present work. An essay of similar 
title appeard some years ago under his 
name, but the treatise now before us is es- 
sentially a new work. In its preparation 
Mr. Oberholzer has made use of mate- 
rials collected for another purpose, a con- 
stitutional history of Pennsylvania; but 
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they have a direct bearing on the present 
subject. In that* commonwealth alone, 
when the United States became independ- 
ent, was the experiment of a single leg- 
islative chamber tried, under the influ- 
ence of French political theories, and 
with the approval of Benjamin Franklin. 
Everywhere else it was rejected, John 
Adams being in the front of the opposi- 
tion. The history of the Pennsylvania 
experiment, as here told, is a remarkable 
exposure of the mischiefs which are in- 
separable from the system. 

Yet, in the form of the constitutional 
convention, the single chamber may be 
said to have reappeared, and Mr. Ober- 
holzer, following the admirable work of 
Judge Jameson, considers in great detail 
the nature and functions of this body. 
Theoretically the constitutional conven- 
tion is obnoxious to all the criticisms of 
the single chamber ; practically this body 
has done admirable work. The explana- 
tion of this is to be found in the superior 
personnel of its members, due to the fact 
that they are not politicians by occupa- 
tion. The convention has to deal with 
general principles and fundamental laws, 
not with special acts; its field of activity 
does not tempt the ordinary partisan, or 
suggest to him the hope of pecuniary 
profit. On this subject we fear that 
Judge Jameson’s dictum must be ac- 
cepted as true, when he declares: 

‘“If a man shows himself by culture and 
the breadth of his views to be fitted for the 
highest trusts, it is nearly certain that-he will 
not be found in the legislature, but be left in 
obscurity at home. But when a convention is 
called it is sometimes possible to secure the 
return of such men. It is not necessarily be- 
cause such a body is recognized to be, as it is, 
the most important ever assembled in a State, 
but because the measures it is expected to 
mature bear less directly on the interests of 
parties or of individuals. Party management, 
therefore, is not usually so much directed to 


the seeking of control of a convention as of a 
legislature.” 


Strictly speaking, the constitutional 


convention is not a legislative body, but a 


committee appointed by the people to 
propose laws for their acceptance. It is, 
in short, an application of the principle of 
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the referendum, and we can form some 
idea of the manner in which the referen- 
dum works by observing the working of 
the convention system. We may go fur- 
ther and say that, with a large electorate, 
the referendum can be employed in no 
other way. The people are too many to 
frame laws. Such work must be done by 
a committee, self-constituted or elected; 
and even when the “ initiative” is em- 
ployed this remains true. 

No group of men can call itself “the 
people,” and maintain that its proposals 
are popular demands. It must in some 
formal way obtain authority; and in the 
act of doing so it becomes a legislature 
or a constitutional convention. But val- 
uable as the work of these conventions 
has on the whole been, nothing is more 
remarkable than the indifference of the 
people to it. As a rule, less than one- 
half of the people of a State are found to 
vote on constitutional amendments, and 
when a change has to be approved by a 
majority of all the electors and not mere- 
ly of those voting, it is practically impos- 
sible to secure its approval. It is not too 
much to say that the most ridiculous re- 
sults attend these attempts at legislation 
by the people. As Mr. Oberholzer shows 
by a multitude of instances, the mass of 
the people have no will to declare on sub- 
jects which they are incompetent to un- 
derstand, while those who cast their votes 
do so in a manner which indicates in most 
cases either indifference or ignorance. It 
would be hardly possible to name an im- 
portant constitutional change which can 
be fairly said to manifest the deliberate 
will of an enlightened popular majority. 

On this point Mr. Oberholzer sums up 
the result of his laborious and exhaustive 
analysis as follows: 

“So far as our experience has already gone 
in the United States, a number of glaring de- 
fects have been exhibited by the people in their 
The most impressive of 
these is their strange apathy, even in the face 
of great issues. They, as a mass, have so little 
interest in legislative subjects that only a small 
percentage will attend the polls for special 
elections, and at general elections,- when indi- 
vidual candidates are to be chosen, tho the 
propositions be printed on the same ballots 
with the names of the candidates, a large pro- 
portion of the voters will not put themselves 
to the slight trouble of placing a pencil mark 
under the word ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’” 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the 
people considered as a body do not know 
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anything, nor do they care anything, 
about the merits or demerits of a partic- 
ular law. They may know little in the 
opinion of most of us about the respec- 
tive merits of candidates for representa- 
tive offices. For one reason or another, 
however, the people still have enough in- 
terest in this subject to record their pref- 
erences. It is true that the largest possi- 
ble vote is never polled for candidates, 
but, speaking roughly, twice as many 
electors vote for individuals as vote for 
measures. Furthermore, very strange 
popular idiosyncrasies are developed at 
elections on propositions. When several 
are submitted at the same time all are 
likely to be defeated, or else all adopted. 
There seems to be little capacity for dis- 
crimination. 

Following this line of thought, we are 
inclined to suggest that no one should de- 
cide for or against the referendum before 
reading what Mr. Oberholzer has to say 
about it. The subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify some exertion to ac- 
quire knowledge concerning it, and this 
book is an admirably complete record of 
facts, stated with legal precision, and ar- 
ranged with scientific skill. It is a fine 
example of constitutional’ scholarship, 
and deserves the recognition not only of 
students of politics, but also of all citi- 
zens who really wish to understand the 
nature of the Government under which 


they live. 
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An Irish Anthology.* 


WE have always regarded the attempts 
to restore the Gaelic to its former liter- 
ary position as futile and even absurd. 
On the other hand, the so-called Celtic 
renaissance carried on with such enthu- 
siasm by a few Irish poets in English has 
much to claim our attention; and if any 
doubts of its justification lingered with 
us, they have been dispelled by reading 
this Treasury of Irish Poetry. It is cer- 
tainly the best anthology of the kind. 

So full and discriminating are the gen- 
eral introduction by Mr. Brooke and 
many of the individual introductions that 
a reviewer who wished to characterize 
Irish poetry would have little to do but 
patch together a cento from the volume 
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before him. Now and then we catch an 
echo of the inevitable hullabaloo, an over- 
emphasis due to a noisy patriotism, but 
for the most part this fault is not predom- 
inant. Several of the prefaces by Mr. 
Yeats are models of that kind of poetic 
criticism which builds up a prose idyl on 
the idealized character of the poet under 
consideration. 

In general excellent judgment has been 
shown in the selection of poems; but it 
seems a pity that so much space was 
given to the poets of patriotism. The 
writers who gathered about The Nation, 
from 1842 to 1855, are more interesting: 
to Ireland than to the world at large. 
And, moreover, as the editors themselves 
admit, they followed the English rather 
than the Gaelic tradition, altho their 
chosen theme is hatred of England. 
There is in them very little of that blend- 
ing of airy lightness and keening pathos 
and wind-blinded mysticism which make 
the charm of the more Celtic poets. Mere 
patriotism is not an enduring theme for 
verse, altho at times the devotion to Ire- 
land as a fair and forlorn maiden reaches 
almost the passion of personal love. 

We could wish that some of the space 
devoted to these patriotic writers had 
been given to Mangan and Ferguson, 
who are the true originators of the Gaelic 
revival. Mangan, especially, has long 
been a cherished poet with us, and in his 
verses we hear more clearly the thrilling 
Celtic vibration than in any other writer 
of English. To those unfamiliar with 
the hidden forfeited life of the man and 
with his lyric pathos and humor we can- 
not recommend too strongly the Poems 
and Study published not long since by 
Miss Guiney. All the fascination of the 
Celtic muse is there—the lightness, the 
tenderness, the wonderful beating of the 
wings in swift air ; the mingling of pathos 
blinded with tears and humor broken with 
laughter. There is present also the 
weakness of the Gael—that touch of in- 
efficiency, the inability to hold fast the 
verities of life, which has made Ireland 
the vassal of an alien race and which pre- 
vents her literature from ever attaining 
quite the highest point. 

“ Alone among his kind he stands alone, 
Torn by the passions of his own sad heart, 


Stoned by continual wreckage of his dreams, 
He in the crowd forever is apart.” 


Yet, despite this inefficiency, Mangan 
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succeeded in writing two poems which 
are, we think, the most perfect of their 
kind in the English tongue. There are no 
verses in the language more instinct with 
the “ lyric cry ”—the phrase has meaning 
here—than Dark Rosaleen, in which pa- 
triotism is wrought into a fervor of pas- 
sion and longing that surpasses the love 
of woman. And there is no more pathet- 
ic and piercing song of failure and de- 
spair than The Nameless One. Byron’s 
verses on completing his thirty-sixth year 
are as water to fire in comparison with it. 

After Mangan and Ferguson by far 
the most interesting section of the book 
is that which includes the group of young 
poets—W. B. Yeats, Lionel Johnson and 
others—who have infused the culture of 
England with their Gaelic sympathies. 
At times there may seem-to be something 
a little thin and artificial in this deliberate 
attempt to revive the traditions of a dy- 
ing civilization ; but more often the sing- 
ing lightness, the brooding suggestive- 
ness, and the delicate symbolism of these 
writers are wrought into songs of won- 
der and beauty that are not without an 
element of relief after the outreaching 
Anglo-Saxonism upon which most of us 
feed our souls. Herein, if anywhere, lies 
the justification of the movement. The 
mysticism of these young poets is not ex- 
actly the religion of old Ireland, too much 
of modern experience has passed into it 
for that; but the spiritualism and the 
touch of homesickness peculiar to it are 
fittingly grafted on the old Gaelic tradi- 
tion of hope and yearning. 

In one of the introductions Mr. Yeats 
tells us how he was haunted persistently 
and unaccountably by a few lines of the 
modern Celtic muse. We may quote them 
as expressing the effect made upon us by 
the best of the present volume. 

“ All the way to Tir na n’og are many roads 
that run, 

But the darkest road is trodden by the King 

of Ireland’s son. 

The world wears on to sundown, and love is 

lost and won, 

But he recks not of loss or gain, the King 

of Ireland’s son. 

He follows on forever, when all your chase 

is done, 

He follows after shadows—the King of 

Ireland’s son.” 
* * * * * 

The usefulness of the volume for the 
general reader is marred by the lack of a 
pronouncing glossary. A short chapter 
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on Gaelic traditions and myths might well 
have been added. We have not the 
means by us to verify the dates and bib- 
liographies. We notice, however, that 
no mention is made of Lionel Johnson’s 
second volume of verse published in 1897. 


a 
The ‘Constitution.”* 


Tus volume has grown out of a short 
article in the Atlantic Monthly to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the launching of the “ Old Ironsides.” 
That brief sketch has expanded into a 
valuable and readable volume. In 1785 
the old Continental navy was wholly sold 
out. Nota shred of it remained. A few 
States maintained armed craft for de- 
fense and revenue service. Virginia was 
authorized by Congress to arm two ves- 
sels at her own expense. As a depart- 
ment of the Government the navy was 
abolished. What survived of it did so 
as belonging to the Department of War. 
The story told in Mr. Hollis’s second 
chapter is a humiliating one, and would 
be more so if the author carried his nar- 
rative back to Paul Jones and the bril- 
liant beginnings to which we are fond of 
looking back as the splendid achieve- 
ments from which the United States 
Navy traces its descent unbroken. 

The history as Mr. Hollis gives it is 
an effective object-lesson on the collapse 
of the Continental Government and Con- 
gress, the deplorable political situation 
which left us the sport and derision of 
the world, especially of the French and 
English navies. The tell-tale feature of 
the whole situation is that Washington 
should have taken the Barbary pirates 
and their attacks on our merchant marine 
as quietly as he did, and suggested to 
Congress nothing bolder or more spirited 
than a ransom of $40,000 to buy off their 
captives, a bribe of $25,000 for the treaty, 
and an annual tribute of $25,000 more 
for indemnity. Mr. Hollis’s story will 
be read with wonder now, especially 
when the Bey of Algiers warns the 
American Minister, Colonel Humphreys: 
“Let the American Ambassador take 
care how he comes here under the pro- 
tection of any flag whatever,” and de- 
clares his policy in terms which sound 
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very much as if he had perpetuated his 
court in Tammany Hall: “If I were to 
make peace with everybody, what should 
I do with my corsairs? What should I 
do with my soldiers? They would take 
off my head for the want of other prizes, 
not being able to live on their miserable 
allowances.” It was, however, the dep- 
redations of these Barbary corsairs and 
the still greater losses our merchantmen 
suffered from neutrals at war with each 
other which at last roused Congress to 
build a navy. France and England both 
were aggressors in this matter, but 
France was by far the worse of the two 
until we drifted into the anomalous con- 
dition of virtual, tho undeclared, war. 

In these conditions the old “ Consti- 
tution ” was built and five other frigates 
with her.- The “ Constitution ” was built 
at Boston, and was by far the best of 
them all. The story of her construction 
and outfit, under the intelligent and vigi- 
lant superintendence of our pioneer ship- 
builder, Joshua Humphreys, has more in 
it that is novel and readable than even 
the recital of the great achievements in 
which she led off at sea, such as the sink- 
ing of the “Guerriere,”, the splendid 
heroism of Decatur, Somers and all the 
rest in breaking down the power of the 
Barbary pirates at Tripoli. The later 
chapters are the rich and glorious story 
of the old ages in which the good ship 
gets back to the cradle at Boston, where 
she was made and where she is likely to 
be kept afloat and in good repair on the 
old lines as long as the people have a shot 
left in the locker to do it with, or as long 
as they have hearts that swell as they 
stand on the deck once trod by heroes and 
think of those who made this as glorious 
a mass of pine, oak and iron as was ever 
put together on this earth. 


a 


Lessons IN Love. By Katrina Trask. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
In this little volume of stories Mrs. 
Trask has given us a sort of Lover's 
Primer. All her seed have fallen in good 
ground, and the impression of morality 
is overwhelming. There are no heavy 
villains, no Becky Sharps. Everybody 
is eminently respectable. The little bom- 
bazine heroines are all stretching their 
pretty necks after lofty ideals, while the 
heroes are already perfect and only pass 
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through the scenes in a patronizing way. 
The author’s impressions of love are 
charmingly youthful, and she displays 
feminine ingenuity in combining all the 
old effects to be had out of lover’s quar- 
rels and jealousies. Her intentions are 
good; her morals stand out as conspicu- 
ously as those at the ends of A¢sop’s fa- 
bles; but she shows no literary tact. She 
fails to take into account the reader’s 
point of view, the ordinary man’s sense of 
proportion. Her characters act their 
parts too seriously. Everybody smiles 
and blushes easily, but there is not an in- 
tentional spark of humor from beginning 
to end. Thus the whole becomes gro- 
tesque, except from the standpoint of a 
young girl just entering upon the first 
stage of sentimental impressions. 


Tue Lire or Curist. A Poem. By 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Vicar of Ep- 
worth. Revised by Thomas Coke, LL.D., 
of the University of Oxford. Edited by 
Edward T. Roe, LL.B. To which 1s 
Added a Sketch of the Author by the 
Rev. Frank Crane. (Chicago: Union 
Book Company.) This is a large and 
sightly edition of an old and venerated 
work. We do not share the critical en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Roe, who in his introduc- 
tion says: “It may be truly said that 
Samuel Wesley in The Life of Christ has 
laid bare the inmost workings of the di- 
vine mind, and more than any other writ- 
er, either of prose or poetry, has justified 
the ways of God to man.” But we do ac- 
cept with reverent acknowledgment of its 
true worth this long and stately story in 
which a good and not greatly gifted poet 
rimed the life and work of our Savior. 


Tue Fueitives. By Morley Roberts. 
(New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.00.) Something not unlike a raw 
wind blowing through the pages of Mr. 
Morley Roberts’s stories has always been 
a difficulty in the way of our complete en- 
joyment of them. His style is clear, 
strong and often poetical; but his vision 
of life admits of no perspective. What 
he tells is told with a plenty of energy. 
and often enough is draped with decora- 
tive effect ; but the result is raw, new, all 
foreground and realistic detail. In the 
present story he takes us to South Africa 
and gives us adventures strongly im- 
bued with the spirit of the Boer War. It 
is a tale of love, as well as of adventure, 
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in which social intrigue shares the read- 
er’s attention, and the scene shifts be- 
tween England and Africa. To many 
readers it will be an absorbingly inter- 
esting story. 


SuNNING WELL. By F. Warre Cor- 
nish. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.) We-do not recall a more inter- 
esting book than this, taking into consid- 
eration the small class to which it be- 
longs. It is a careful sketch of Christian 
life on the middle line between the hard 
old dogmatic route and the most modern 
“liberal” road. The style is engaging, 
the spirit sweet and strong, the character 
sketching large and fine. There is not 
much story, as stories go, but the little 
drama of human life as it is affected by 
the Christian religion and its apparent 
conflicts of duty moves gently yet force- 
fully. The chief character is presented 
with notable effect, and one lays aside 
the book with a sense of having parted 
with a worthy and sweet friend. 


SYLVIA IN Flower Lanp. By Linda 
Gardiner. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50.) The growing taste among 
young and old for books about birds, ani- 
mals, plants and outdoor life is, we think, 
a healthy one and deserving of encour- 
agement. Sylvia in Flower Land has 
all the elements for a charm likely to be 
effective with young readers. The style 
is simple, chatty, attractive, and from 
page to page a lively story of natural his- 
tory runs apace with the experiences and 
observations of Sylvia, who holds bright 
converse with the plants and flowers. A 
large amount of rudimentary botany is 
imparted and the illustrations are well 
suited to the text. 


WITH SworD AND CRUCIFIX. 
ward S. Van Zile. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.) A romance 
told in florid style, with most sensational, 
not to say impossible characters, situa- 
tions, conditions and adventures, yet in a 
way readable and entertaining, is this 
latest story by Mr. Van Zile. It purports 
to be an historical tale ; but there is very 
little history, scarcely enough to color it, 
mixed in. with the unbridled romance. 
It is harmless reading and may serve to 
while away a tedious hour or two. 


Rosert TourNAY. A Romance of the 
French Revolution. By William Sage. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


By Ed- 
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$1.50.) Here is another thrilling ro- 
mance of the good old fashioned sort, a 
romance of love, adventure, war and, at 
last, marriage and happiness. Mr. Sage 
is a new writer, but he takes his place at 
once among our best story tellers. The 
French Revolution is not fresh ground 
for the novelist’s plow. Master laborers 
have often turned the bloody soil. We 
see no reason, however, to deny Mr. Sage 
a certain originality in the invention of 
his plot and in the arrangement of its 
scenes and incidents. Moreover, his 
style is clear, strong, engaging, and his 
characters stand forth distinctly human 
and interesting. Robert Tournay, we 
venture to predict, will be decidedly pop- 
ular, as it deserves to be. 


PIETRO VANNUCCI, CALLED PERUGINO. 
By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 
This is the ninth volume of the “ Great 
Masters in Painting and ~ Sculpture” 
series, and, like its predecessors, it is well 
suited to the purpose of giving a short, 
concise and sufficient biography of a great 
painter, accompanied with reproductions 
of his most important works as illustra- 
tions. Mr. Williamson has done his work 
carefully and adequately with just such 
running criticism as gives the best light 
for the reader’s guidance. This series of 
studies in biography is valuable and the 
library is fortunate that secures the excel- 
lent volumes as they appear. Eight more 
are in preparation, with still others to fol- 
low. 


An Eruicat Sunpay Scuoor. By 
Walter L. Sheldon. (Macmillan Co. 
$1.25.) This scheme: for the moral in- 
struction of the young takes its place in 
the “Ethical Library,” and is intended 
to be a manual of instruction for ethical 
Sunday schools as opposed to schools of 
the conventional religious type. The au- 
thor frankly confesses there is no substi- 
tute for the Bible in ethical teaching, and 
no other ideal standard than Jesus 
Christ. The point of the method laid 
down by him consists in developing the 
art of using the Bible for ethical instruc- 
tion without recognizing its historical 
validity, and holding up Jesus without 
recognizing his divine authority. The 
trouble with both of these points is that 
they nullify themselves by concealing an 
assumption of imposture in both of their 


standards and present neither Bible nor 
Jesus in their natural character. 


Extect INFANTS; oR, INFANT SALva- 
TION IN THE WESTMINSTER SYMBOLS. 
By J. V. Stephens, D.D. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Cumberland Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing House.) The fullest discussion 
of the subject of this book is, perhaps, 
found in Dr. C. P. Krauth’s “ Infant Sal- 
vation in the Calvinistic System,” 1874. 
This little volume is based considerably 
upon that book, and also upon Schaff’s 
“Creeds of Christendom,” Dr. Warfield’s 
“ Development of the Doctrine of Infant 
Salvation,” and Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke’s 
“Variations of Calvinism.” It is a use- 
ful and compact volume, written by a 
professor in the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, at Lebanon, 
Tenn., and thus from the standpoint of 
one who entirely denies the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election and rejoices in the 
change of view on the subject that has 
taken place in the Presbyterian Church. 


Memory StrEET. By Martha Baker 
Dunn. (Boston: L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. $1.25.) Avstory for girls. It be- 
gins with the early childhood of the prin- 
cipal characters and follows them, with 
lively entertainment for the young reader, 
on to maturity, love, marriage and happi- 
ness. The life is of New England, the 
incidents are natural and well set. Al- 
together good, simple and pure, the story 
is one to be handed to young girls with- 
out fear of injury to taste or character. 


DonaTELLo. By Hope Rea. (Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. $1.75.) We 
have here the VIIIth volume of “ The 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture’ series. It is a fine appreciation of 
the works of Donatello, accompanied with 
many full page illustrations. A_ cata- 
logue of Donatello’s works and a full in- 
dex complete a book of great value and 
attractiveness. 


THE Story OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
Lillian Ione Rhodes. (New York: The 
American Book Company. 85 ‘cents.) 
As a book for supplemental reading in 
public schools this collection of stories, 
historical and biographical, connected 
with the growth of Philadelphia is to 
be recommended. The subjects are well 
chosen and treated in a style suited to the 
taste and understanding of school chil- 
‘dren, ‘ 
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Georcig. By S. E. Kiser. (Boston: 
Small, Mynard & Co. $1.00.) The lit- 
tle boy who is supposed to write these ex- 
cruciatingly funny and silly sketches is 
a refined follower of “ Peck’s Bad Boy ” 
in the path of filial treachery. He be- 
trays all of his “ paw’s” and “ maw’s” 
confidences and reports all of their mis- 
takes. There is nothing in the least ob- 
jectionable in the little book, and the hu; 
morous satire is of a sort to amuse both 
old and young. 


THE HeEvpers. By Francis Lynde. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The plot, the setting and the 
moral of this Western tale are fresh and 
good. Mr. Lynde’s style shows crudi- 
ties, and traces of hasty work appear all 
through the story; but something of 
youthful enthusiasm makes every page 
attractive. The reforming of a young 
gambler is admirably managed. We call 
attention to Mr. Lynde as a promising 
writer. 


WE Win. By Herbert E. Hamblen. 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $1.50.) The sub-title of this 
story, “ The Life and Adventures of a 
Young Railroader,” gives an excellent 
impression of its scope and purpose. It 
is well told, full of genuine life, stuffed 
with stirring experiences and fairly 
aquiver with the crash and whirl of rail- 
road adventures. Boys will be delighted 
with it. 

Miss Vanity. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) A charming light and engaging 
story for girls—and for boys, too, for 
that matter—prettily told, as all of Miss 
Blanchard’s stories are, and full of a 
sweet, cheerful, sunshiny spirit. Its in- 
fluence may not be very strong, but it 
will leave an agreeable sense of youth- 
ful freshness in the mind. 


Littte Beasts oF FIELD AND Woop. 
By William Everett Crane. (Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $1.25.) 
A well written and instructive sketch of 
some of our interesting small .wild ani- 
mals, with many illustrations. 

AMONG THE FaRMyYARD PEopLe. By 
Clara Dillingham Pierson. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.25.) 
Stories of domestic animals told for the 
entertainment of children and well illus- 
trated, An attractive book. 


Literary Notes. 
Count Totsroy is seriously ill. 


....In the March Century Irving Balchellor 
begins a serial story entitled “ D’ri and I.” It 
is a border tale of, 1812. 


....‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer,” published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., is said to be a second 
“ David Harum.” 


....Messrs. Charles Scribner announce the 
publication of an art work by Worthington 
C. Ford on “ George Washington, the Man.” 


....Frederick Keppel & Co. have just issued 
an attractive little illustrated leaflet, entitled 
“Jean Francois Millet,” reprinted from THE 
neers by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. 


....B. F. Stevens & Brown, of London, an- 
nounce the publication of a fac-simile of “ The 
Unpublished British Headquarters’ Colored 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 


(1782).’ 


....In a letter to THe INDEPENDENT Mr. 
William Dean Howells says that Dr. Rizal’s 
Filipino novel is “ one of the most beautiful 
and artistic, one of the most Christian, stories 
I have ever read.” 


....Minister Wu's remarkable discourse on 
Confucianism and Christianity, which excited 
so much controversy and was imperfectly ‘re- 
ported in the daily papers, appears in full in 
the current number of the Ethical Record. 


....D. Appleton & Co. have on sale the 
“ Private Life of Queen Victoria,” by a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Household. They also an- 
nounce shortly the publication of a book of 
personal characteristics of King Edward VII. 


....“‘ Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament,” by Prof. George Adam 
Smith, D.D., is one of A. C. Armstrong & 
Son’s newest books. The firm, by the way, 
announce their removal to 3 and 5 West Ejigh- 
teenth street. 


....Of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, the 
great Latin dictionary that has been in prep- 
aration by the scholars of the leading nations 
for several years past and is to be the most 
complete work of its kind, the first volume has 
been announced to appear in a few months. 


....The Page is the newest magazine in the 
market, edited by E. G. Craig, at the Sign of 
the Rose, Hackbridge, England. It is a maga- 
zine, so the publisher says, in which one finds 
“original prose, poetry, music, wood-cuts, 
posters, portraits, book-plates and other curi- 
ous things.” $4.00 a year. 


....The Rev. H. H. Haweis, the incumbent 
of St. James’ Marylebone Church, London, 
and author and lecturer of international fame, 
died last week. He was the Anglican delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and 
among his better known writings are “ Music 
and Morals,” “Thoughts of the Times,” 
“Travel and Talk.” ~ 
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....A novelty in bibliographical literature 
will be the “ Bibliographie der Deutscher Re- 
cenzionen,” which the Leipzig house of Felix 
Dietrich proposes to publgsh with the beginning 
of the new year. This journal is to be an 
annual and to report in full the book reviews 
published during the year 1900 in the thousand 
and more scientific periodicals of Germany. 
The editor is L. Jelinek. 


....The great success of Maurice Thomp- 
son’s “ Alice of Old Vincennes ” has made Mr. 
Thompson very much sought after by the pub- 
lishers. G. W. Dillingham & Co. announce his 
next novel, entitled “The King of Honey Is- 
land,” and “ Sweetheart Manette” will also 
be published shortly by the Lippincotts. Mr. 
Thompson is slowly convalescing from his ill- 
ness, and as soon as he can be removed will 
go to the mountains to recuperate. 


....It is a significant and cheering sign of 
the times, that of Harnack’s ‘“ Wesen des 
Christentums” the fifteenth thousand has 
made its appearance. This is all the more not- 
able as the book sells exceptionally high, fully 
twice the sum other works of the same size 
cost. Harnack aims to present the claims of 
Christianity to the educated, and the fact that 
within a few months so many editions have 
been exhausted shows that in these circles the 
interest for Christianity is anything but lost. 
On the other hand, it is equally as significant 
that of Haeckel’s ‘ Weltratsel” fully eight 
thousand copies have been sold. In this book 
the German Darwin makes a bold attack upon 
Christianity in the name of science, and his 
book has created a stir such as no other book 
has produced since the davs of Strauss’ Leben 
Jesu. Haeckel’s “ Ratsel” has called forth a 
score of replies from excellent sources, the 
best of which is doubtless that of Loofz, the 
Church historian in Halle. 


....No scientific work for a decade has pro- 
duced the agitation in the learned circles of 
Germany that has been caused by the Weilt- 
rathsel of the great Darwinist, the zodlogical 
Hackel, of Jena, who declares that this work 
is the result of his life’s study. Among other 
things Hackel ventures in, the domain of thc- 
ology and reproduces the grossest of slanders 
concerning Christ and the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. He was at once attacked by the his- 
torian Loofs, of Halle, in the Christliche Welt, 
of Leipzig, and in a special pamphlet he bold- 
ly maintained that Hackel had no “ conscience 
in scientific matters.” Loofs declared that he 
intentionally made his attack so sharp in or- 
der to force Hackel to go to the courts for re- 
dress in order to save his honor. The Jena 
zoologist has tried to reply in the papers, and 
has not yet appealed to the law. In the mean- 
while Hackel is being sharply attacked by non- 
theologians also. His latest critic is Professor 
Paulssen, the Berlin philosopher in the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher (July), who declares the 
book under consideration to be a “ disgrace and 
a burning shame” to German learing. The 
whole controversy has plainly shown that in 
Germany no man, no matter what his stand- 
ing may be, can with impunity attack Christian- 
ity or its Founder, 
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Pebbles. -. 


Wuat Mrs. Carrie Nation needs is a hazing. 
—Atchison (Kansas) Globe. 


....General De Wet’s operations are proof 
that military genius is not entirely dependent 
on an early application of Tabasco sauce.—The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


....There is one serious objection to estab- 
lishing communication with Mars. It will in- 
evitably bring on more dialect stories.—The 
Mempiits Commercial-A ppeal. 


....Every woman knows how a burglar 
could climb up a certain tree, pull open a cer- 
tain window by getting hold of the frame a 
certain way, enter her house. and rob and kill 
every one in it.—Aitchison Globe. 


....“‘ Euphorbia,” said the youth, hoarsely, 
“you love another man! Don’t deny it! I 
have seen the evidence in black and white!” 
“ Alfred,” she exclaimed, turning frightfully 
pale, “ can it be that you suspect me of writing 
that ‘English Woman’s Love Letters’? ”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....Down in the bottom of every one’s heart 
there is a secret yearning for a procession, or 
for something to be going on. For this reason, 
had Queen Victoria recovered, there would 
have been great disappointment; concealed, 
perhaps, but a disappointment just the same. 
—Atchison Globe. 


....‘‘ Please recommend some good history 
to me.” “ What scrt of history?” “ Oh, any 
old history will do. You see, I’ve got a good 
plot for a novel and I want to work just 
enough historical facts into it to make it go 
well with the ‘Ben Hur’ class of buyers.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


To please a girl, address her as a chick, 
A witch, a kitten, anything like that, 
Yet, call not woman grown a hen, a witch, 
Or even hint that she might be a cat. 
Such difference do the passing seasons make 
In liberties a man may safely take. 


—What to Eat. 


...-SHE REMEMBERED Him.—‘ Well, my 
dear, I see that Verdi is dead” “ Yes, I no- 
ticed the city flag was at half-staff yesterday. He 
was a councilman, or something, wasn’t he?” 
“Not exactly, my dear. He was a famous 
composer.” ‘‘ What did he compose?” “ Mu- 
sic. Music for operas.” “ Oh, like De Koven.” 
“Well, not exactly like De Koven.” “No, 
there’s nobody like De Koven.” “ And he 
wrote beautiful songs.” ‘‘ Coon or rag-time? ” 
“Neither, my dear. He was a little old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps. He delighted in more, serious 
compositions. For instance, he wrote a mag- 
nificent requiem.” “I wonder if I didn’t hear 
that the afternoon I went to the vaudeville 
show with Mame Frizzletop? ” ‘ Why, you cer- 
tainly must remember some of his music, my 
dear. There’s the ‘Tower scene’ from ‘Il 
Trovatore.’ It’s so familiar. Listen: ‘ Ah, 
che la mort ’—and all the rest of it. Don’t you 
recall that?” ‘“ Yes, yes, I remember him 
now! He’s the one that writes the music for 
the organ grinders! ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 





EDITORIALS. 


The Catholic: Church in the 
Philippines. 


WE give this week the case against 
the Friars as told by Dr. Regidor. His 
statement is substantially true. It is 
supported by the report of the Taft Com- 
mission just presented to Congress. It 
is of no use any longer to contradict it. 
But whether true or not makes very little 
political difference; for the Philippine 
people believe it true, and they will not 
endure the return of the Friars to the 
churches, except under the duress of 
physical force. There can be no peace 
except by the substitution of other priests 
for the Friars. 

The persistent stupidity of the policy 
of the ecclesiastical authorities in this 
matter is most amazing, or would be if 
“Non possumus” had not so often be- 
fore been their policy. Many people 
have the idea that there is something 
supernatural about the astuteness of the 


policy of the Catholic Church. On the 
contrary, while it has been shrewd in 
small things it has been obstinately fool- 


ish in large things. It is only the folly 
of the Church that has set the people 
against it in Italy, in France, in Spain, 
in all Latin America, in Cuba, in Porto 
Rico, and in the Philippines. There is 
something intrinsically weak and disin- 
tegrating in Catholicism. That is the 
reason why it is losing relatively the 
world over. The territory covered by 
three-fourths of the States in the Union 
was first settled by Catholics ; now there 
is not one Catholic State. The bottom 
reason is, we suppose, that Catholicism 
is essentially conservative, even retro- 
gressive, semper idem, and that it re- 
fuses room for fresh initiative, for the 
right of private judgment. 

Take the case of the Philippines, where 
this folly is now so ridiculous and ruin- 
ous. Archbishop Nozaleda was in 
charge there. Before Dewey took Ma- 
nila the Archbishop was guilty of pub- 
lishing the most atrocious slanders against 
this country and against our soldiers. 
This has been denied since, but it is 


true. Then Archbishop Chapelle, of 
New Orleans, was sent there by the Pope 
as his Delegate in control of ecclesias- 
tical matters. He is a good American, 
after a somewhat foreign sort. He is a 
Frenchman by birth, was for some years 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church in Wash- 
ington, the church where the diplomats 
attend. Then he was archbishop in the 
Spanish diocese of Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, then was transferred to the French 
archdiocese of New Orleans, then was 
sent as Papal Delegate to Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and then to the Philippines in the 
same capacity. In these later duties his 
main task seems to have been to main- 
tain, ever maintain, the financial rights 
of the Church and the Friars against the 
people. The Philippine people reject 
him, closely as they stand by the Church. 
But their fealty to the Church can be 
shaken. It has not been broken hitherto, 
because they knew of no other Christian 
Church. Now the Protestants have their 
missionaries in the Philippines, as they 
have a right to, ought to; and the people 
are in considerable numbers accepting 
their teaching, and the movement may 
become a very large one. That it has 
any show at all is the fault of the 
shockingly foolish policy of the Catholic 
Church. 

What ought that Church to have done? 
Its leaders in this country ought to have 
had foresight enough to see that we 
would keep the Philippines, and they 
should have prevented their followers 
here from supporting Aguinaldo, the bit- 
terest foe they have. Instead of that, al- 
most to a man they have done all they 
could to help the Katipunans, and to sup- 
port the resistance of the men who were 
torturing or massacring all the friars 
they could catch. It was their proper 
policy to support the American Govern- 
ment that was rescuing their priests and 
protecting their property. But they 
could be depended on to do the silliest 
thing possible. 

Then they ought, Papal Delegate or 
Pope, to have recalled the Friars and to 
have sent to the Philippines a hundred 
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American or Mexican priests that could 
talk Spanish. Instead of that they sent 
none; none went except Archbishop 
Chapelle and his chaplain, and those 
whom the United States sent as chap- 
lains to our army. Where was their 
sense, their enterprise? Meanwhile the 
Protestants were not asleep. They have, 
we suppose, a dozen missionaries there, 
and they will send them by the score, 
and the people will welcome them. It is 
the people that the Catholic Church au- 
thorities ought to have been anxious 
about, not the property of the Friars. 
We hold to the Protestant type of Chris- 
tianity, not the Roman; but we expect the 
Roman Church long to live, and that it 
will long hold sway in the Philippines. 
Therefore we want it there at its best, 
not its worst. It is better, more pros- 
perous and successful here than in any 
other country in the world, and its ad- 
herents are loyal, as they are not in any 
of the Latin countries. It is this kind 
of Catholicism that they ought to want 
to develop in our new American posses- 
sions. We need their help, not their 
hindrance. Will they leave the Filipino 
people to drive out their clergy, and send 
none to take their place? If they do so 
it will be a disgrace to them, and they 
have no dog-in-the-manger’s right to 
bark at those who have a different sense 
of their duty. 

We say that a notable thing about the 
Catholic Church is its sad lack of states- 
manship. Proofs are everywhere. Just 
think of the breach between the Catholic 
Church and Italy. Every American 
Catholic knows that an entire separation 
between Church and State is best for the 
Church, and they cannot have any intel- 
ligent enthusiasm for the Papal demand 
for the possession of Rome. Yet they go 
to Rome, bishops and archbishops, and 
they return to repeat the worn-out de- 
mand for “temporal sovereignty,” even 
at the expense of the adhesion of the 
Italian people. It is an amazing fatuity. 
No wonder Protestantism spreads. No 
wonder the Pope has to bewail the estab- 
lishment of Protestant churches and 
schools right under his eyes. Mean- 
while Protesants smile, and if our faith 
is a bit malicious—and too often it is— 
we rejoice at the blunders that make our 
opportunity. If we are saints, which we 
too seldom are, we regret the follies of 


our belated brethren, and pray that they 
may learn the lessons of the centuries. 


& 


Invite the Cuban Delegates to 
Washington. 


THE failure of the Cuban constitution- 
makers even to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the American people has 
caused much disappointment at Wash- 


‘ington. Their apparent determination 


to ignore the suggestion of our Govern- 
ment as to the new republic’s relations 
with the United States is not approved 
by many who would not think for a mo- 
ment of breaking the promise in the res- 
olution of 1898. We do not believe that 
any one in authority at Washington is 
willing to act in violation of the declara- 
tion made in that resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

“That the United States hereby disclaims 

any disposition or intention to exercise sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction or control over said island, 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the is- 
land to its people.” 
We are morally bound by this to permit 
the Cubans to set up a government of 
their own and rule themselves. We are 
also in a certain sense responsible to the 
world for their good behavior. It is de- 
sirable that, for some years at least, the 
international relations of the Cuban Re- 
public should be more intimate with the 
United States than with other countries. 
Many think that its power to make war, 
to negotiate commercial and other trea- 
ties with foreign nations, and to incur 
debt should be subject to the supervision 
of our government. This is said to be 
the opinion of the President. But if the 
Cubans decline to make these conces- 
sions, how are we to overcome their de- 
cision without violating the promise in 
the resolution of 1898? 

We said last week that the interests of 
the island and its people would be pro- 
moted by the accepted protection of the 
United States, or even a closer relation. 
Our own interests also would be served. 
But if we are to have this power to ad- 
vise and restrain and protect, it must 
come to us honorably. We must break 
no pledges. The problem is a perplexing 
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one. It is suggested by some at Wash- 
ington that the President should defer 
action concerning the new constitution, 
and keep the troops on the island, until 
the Cubans grant the desired revisory 
power and a naval station. We do not 
like that. Others say we should with- 
draw the troops and let the Cubans go 
on in their own way, making forcible ob- 
jection hereafter if they take a bad 
course. Probably a plan better than this 
can be devised. Others propose that we 
should wait for the establishment of their 
government, and then try to obtain the 
desired concessions by treaty. The re- 
sult of such an attempt would be uncer- 
tain; we might get very little or nothing. 
Prominent Senators and Representatives 
at Washington believe that Congress has 
no right to review, approve or reject the 
constitution which the President has 
promised to lay before Congress. And 
yet it may be that an extra session will be 
called chiefly on account of this question, 
because he is unwilling to bear the whole 
responsibility of the treatment of it un- 
til the regular session in December. 

Why should there not be a frank and 
friendly conference between our Gov- 
ernment and the representatives of the 
Cuban people? It is clearly for the ben- 
efit of both Cuba and the United States 
that for some time to come the island’s 
foreign relations and power to create a 
public debt should be subject to our 
friendly supervision. But we should not 
attempt to obtain these concessions by co- 
ercion. They should be granted vol- 
untarily. Who will say that the Cubans 
cannot be persuaded to grant them? 
Have we ever asked for-such conces- 
sions? When were the Cubans or their 
delegates in convention informed that we 
wanted them and believed we ought to 
have them? Have the reasons which 
seem good and sufficient to some of us 
ever been brought to their attention? 
No; our Government has simply, in a 
cold officiai order, directed the conven- 
tion to “ provide for relations with the 
United States.” 

Cuba lies very near our coast, but her 
people are widely separated from our 
own in ways of thinking, education, cus- 
toms, impulses and traditions. We are 
not making due allowance for this dif- 
ference, their point of view, and their 
lack of information concerning our opin- 
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ion as to what they ought to do. We do 
not want to rule over them. We do not 
desire to annex their island against their 
will. It is by no means certain that a 
majority of our people would consent to 
annexation, even if the Cubans should 
ask for it. We desire that they shall gov- 
ern themselves peacefully, with justice 
and wisdom. While they are learning to 
do this we ought to protect ourselves 
against the possibility of annoyance and 
foreign complications due to errors which 
they may make; and such protection 
would be of great advantage to them. 
But it would be neither honorable nor ex- 
pedient for us to compel them to accept 
restraint and give us naval stations. The 
great nation and the little one should 
have a clear mutual understanding of the 
whole matter, and in the light of that un- 
derstanding come to an agreement. But 
such a settlement cannot be reached 
while the Cubans, for lack of acquaint- 
ance with our motives and purpose, re- 
gard us with suspicion and distrust, and 
we, making no allowance for environ- 
ment and other conditions, complain of 
their ingratitude and folly. 

We suggest that the thirty-one dele- 
gates of the Cuban convention be invited 
to visit Washington for a friendly con- 
ference with the President, the Cabinet 
and the members of the two Congres- 
sional committees which consider ques- 
tions relating to their island. Let them 
be brought up in one of our naval ves- 
sels, and be entertained with due respect 
as the guests of the nation during a frank 
interchange of views and argument upon 
this important and perplexing question, 
the treatment of which, without an un- 
derstanding obtained by such a confer- 
ence, may embitter relations that should 
be mutually beneficial and of the most 
friendly character. 


# 


Women and Country Life. 


WE are informed by the agricultural 
editor on a metropolitan daily that he has, 
at least once a month, a letter from some 
woman, generally a teacher in some city 
school, asking if, in his judgment, she 
could win a living on a few acres of land; 
by growing fruits, or vegetables, or by 
some other horticultural enterprise. Here 
is a sample. The writer says: 
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I have laid by some $1,600. I am fagged 

out with treadmill work. Can I buy a few 
acres, and manage to earn my bread by culti- 
vating the soil? I am not broken in health, 
but I am tired with this routine work. I have 
a liking for gardening, and I was born on a 
farm. 
The reply to such a letter is always dif- 
ficult. In general we may say that a 
woman with health and grit makes a 
good farmer—often better than a man. 
Women are good dairy managers, they 
keep cleaner stables, healthier cows, and 
the product of their dairies is sure to be 
of the best quality. They soon get the 
run of small fruit growing; and they are 
not ashamed to market their own prod- 
ucts. It is surprising to see how many 
women are to be met driving their own 
wagons, into any of our cities, with loads 
of berries in June and July. Some, for 
instance, get a good living with a big 
garden of vegetables and an orchard of 
cherries, while others do just as well with 
bees and berries. 

If we consider the work difficult, and 
possibly unwomanly, remember what our 
grandmothers did seventy-five years ago. 
They helped with the cows and sheep; 
and it was rare that you would find a 
woman who could not harness and drive 
a horse, or an ox, as wellas men. Ona 
pinch they could go to the wood lot, and 
bring in a load of wood; and they could 
saw and split it. They had charge of a 
herb garden, and a flower garden, if they 
did not also have a garden of vegetables 
to plant and weed. Indoors they carded 
the wool, they spun it, dyed it, wove it; 
and they sewed it into garments. They 
made the soap, and the candles, and they 
knitted all the socks, and made all the 
bedding. They raised the geese and 
plucked them for their famous beds and 
pillows. They did the cooking and the 
washing and mending in the bargain. To 
run a farm nowadays leaves out three- 
fourths of what was included as hard 
work one hundred years ago. The work 
that is left is mostly within the compass 
of woman. There is no good reason why 
a woman should not be a farmer, a hor- 
ticulturist, an orchardist, a bee culturist, 
or be engaged in any other occupation 
under the general head of agriculture. A 
recent writer on social economy makes 
the somewhat startling statement that 

woman is naturally more executive than 
He says: “ She does not question 


man. 


so much as to the causes of consequences ; 
but what is to be done she does with 
straightforwardness.” We believe it is 
generally agreed that woman is also very 
fond of investigation. This has been 
said to have run into gossip, where the 
woman had not enough of the executive 
to occupy her attention. Modern science 
has so modified education that farming 
is closely associated with botany, ento- 
mology, geology, and those fundamental 
sciences which have always proved espe- 
cially agreeable to women students. In 
fact, farming cannot nowadays be suc- 
cessfully carried on without attention to 
these investigations. 

The question of health is also a broad 
one. The city may do for the man who 
is occupied in active business employ- 
ment; but for the most part it affords to 
woman only those occupations which 
keep her closely within doors. If she 
has no special business occupation, the 
ennut of life is relieved necessarily by the 
wear and tear of night entertainments. 
In other words, city life brings a serious 
strain upon the nerves. It is a recognized 
fact that woman in the city breaks down 
more surely and rapidly than man. The 
tax of farm life may be severe ; but it cer- 
tainly is not as wearing to the nerves. It 
requires physical exercise in pure air. 
The physical development precedes the 
intellectual; and forms a basis for what- 
ever work of the latter sort can be carried 
on. 
Now that economic evolution is ex- 
tending town privileges to the remotest 
outlying districts, and abolishing isola- 
tion, it is possible to make country life so- 
cially satisfying to woman. The farm of 
the future can be rendered a center of 
thought, of social life, and of good cheer. 
Conversation can be carried on more free- 
ly, and good neighborhood established 
more easily than in town life. A woman 
who was born and bred in a city, and had 
passed all of her life with little knowl- 
edge of meadows and running streams, 
writes from her country house: 


At last we know something about real hap- 
piness. It is this freedom, and breadth, and 
sweetness of air; it is the chance to be some- 
thing, and do something, without running 
against some one else, that delights me. And 
it grows on us so! We are finding out so 
much—so many new things. Nature is un- 
conventional. She tells us what geese we 
Were—and are yet for that matter; but we are 
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learning something. When people write to 
know when we shall be back in the city, I 
answer I will stay in the country all my life, 
if possible. I cannot explain it to you—you 
simply don’t know what we get, and you don’t 
know what the real world is. Yours is a world 
of folks and stores; ours is a world of God 
and nature. 


This sentiment of country love is in- 
creasing very steadily. The fact is that 
life in the country need no longer be the 
terror of woman. If the telephone makes 
it possible for the merchant to conduct 
his city business, while enjoying his 
farm, it makes it possible for woman to 
develop her best qualities of freedom 
without the depression of isolation. A 
new day is dawning for the country 
women of America. 


& 


The Saloon and Its Competitors. 


A UNIVERSITY settlement worker, Mr. 
R. L. Melendy, has recently made an in- 
vestigation of the Chicago saloons. He 


obtained his information at first hand; 
in homes, on the street corners, in the 
churches, saloons and at places of amuse- 
ment, at all hours of the day and night, 


and in all manner of clothes. He inter- 
rogated professors, ministers, business 
men, settlement workers, police, sports, 
saloon keepers and bums. The results, 
published in the last two numbers of The 
American Journal of Sociology, we com- 
mend to all unprejudiced people as the 
ablest and best statement of the subject 
that we have yet seen. 

The saloon is beyond doubt the worst 
single agency in existence for the de- 
moralization of human beings, yet it is 
not entirely a place where “ sotted beasts 
gather nightly at the bar.” On the con- 
trary, Mr. Melendy is forced to the con- 
clusion that in the majority of cases the 
saloon forms a vital and essential part in 
the neighborhoods where it rules, and fills 
certain social functions better than any 
other agency at present in competition 
with it. With a far keener insight into 
human nature it has anticipated all other 
rivals, and thus claims its right to an 
economic existence. 

We cannot follow closely the marvel- 
ously interesting account of Mr. Mel- 
endy’s observations, but the following 
thoughts force themselves upon us from 
a direct and indirect contemplation of 
what he says, 
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In the first place think how easy it is 
for a young man to gotoasaloon. Af- 
ter supper he takes his hat and leaves 
his home. Emerging on the street he is 
surrounded by miles of brick and pave- 
ment; not a blade of grass not a leaf of 
green to be seen. Soon he is joined by 
an informal “ gang ” of companions. The 
police see them, and they are dispersed. 
Driven about the streets like dogs by the 
civil authorities, and provided with no 
place for the healthy exercise of their 
physical natures, their only recourse is to 
dodge the police or hide in sheds or un- 
derground caves. The wicked saloons, 
however, furnish gymnasiums for them 
free; also billiard rooms and card tables, 
vaudeville shows, where they are made 
welcome. 

Take the marriéd man. He comes 
home after a hard day’s work. The chil- 
dren are howling, and his unkempt wife 
is scolding them and often himself. How 
much pleasanter to go to a clean, bright- 
ly lighted saloon, where he is not re- 
minded of his domestic worries and his 
poverty, and where he can meet business 
or social friends and buy something to eat 
better cooked and better served than his 
wife can or does provide at home. 

Then take the “bums,” 30,000 of 
whom are said to subsist in the cheaper 
lodging houses of Chicago, and 40,000 
in New York. If any of our readers 
have ever gone through a cheap lodging 
house, to say nothing of having passed a 
night there, they would know that a sa- 
loon is a perfect paradise in comparison. 
Consider even the girls. Can they be 
blamed for receiving their beaux in the 
saloons rather than in a home where 
father and mother and half a dozen 
brothers and sisters all occupy one room? 
And the fathers and mothers, too, why 
should they not go and sit around a ta- 
ble and see the vaudeville in the evenings, 
save heat and light at home, and get a 
free dinner with their drink? 

The saloons also encourage society as 
well as the individual by providing trades 
unions, lodges, and other clubs with free 
rooms for their meetings at stated inter- 
vals. What church or philanthropic so- 
ciety does as much? 

Inside the saloon the atmosphere is de- 
cidedly democratic. Care and grim de- 
spair have no home there. The instinct 
of conyiyiality and sociability, the latter 
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the happiest with which men are en- 
dowed, is encouraged. Views are ex- 
changed; people help each other, un- 
bosom themselves, talk politics and even 
learn the lesson of patriotism and broth- 
erhood. 

Altho the saloon then has at the pres- 
ent time a useful social function, Mr. 
Melendy calculates that 50 per cent. of its 
habitués go there purposely to satisfy 
their craving for drink. This 50 per 
cent. probably cannot be reformed easily ; 
but the other 50 per cent. can, if the 
right kind of substitutes are offered. Mr. 
Melendy, while wary of any absolute 
panaceas, suggests that improvements in 
methods of lodging people, such as bet- 
ter tenement houses, parks and play- 
grounds, etc., cheaper facilities for ob- 
taining wholesome food, and a ministra- 
tion by State or city for such necessities 
as public toilet conveniences, labor bu- 
reaus, public parks, etc. ; and a more gen- 
eral recognition by the churches of their 
social mission, and a spread of the move- 
ment by the rich to furnish places of rec- 
reation and amusement for the masses, 
that these furnish the solution of the sa- 
loon problem, and not prohibitive or leg- 
islative enactments. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Salvation 
Army, the coffee houses and the univer- 
sity settlements and a few of the 
churches are doing a commendable work, 
but in no sense at all are they yet sub- 
stitutes for the saloon. 

It is worth while in this connection to 
speak of the duties of the churches in 
the matter. Mr. Melendy wrote to 
every one of the 751 pastors in Chicago 
requesting information as to what prac- 
tical substitutes for the saloon the church 
was offering the people, but over 500 of 
them made no reply, all of which shows 
certainly an apathy on the part of or- 
ganized Christianity. We do not yet 
know whether the churches, while keep- 
ing the present forms of worship, will 
evolve into great denominational univer- 
sity settlements or whether they will nar- 
row down to the single function of wor- 
ship, and expect their members to en- 
gage in the various religious, sociological 
and economic reforms in lay organiza- 
tions or associations. Professor A. W. 
Small, a brilliant article from whom we 
shall print shortly, takes the latter view. 
But be that as it may, it is the duty of the 
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Church more than any other body, either 
directly as an institution, or indirectly 
through spurring on its members to ac- 
tivity in other associations to find some 
substitute for the saloon. And this sub- 
stitute must not be a charity which de- 
grades, but something practical that will 
appeal to the masses of the people because 
it is broader, cheaper and more attractive 
than anything else in the field. Mr. Mel- 
endy deserves great praise for his able 
analysis of the situation. 


J 


Leadership in the Pulpit. 


WE have said that, in these days, if 
ministers of religion want the people to 
come to hear their preaching, they must 
give them something which the people 
cannot, or think they cannot, do with- 
out; something they need, or, at least, 
want. 

But some one will say, Is not that a 
requirement that the pulpit must preach 
so as to please the pews? Well, yes; 
with a distinction. It is no more than 
One did of whom it is said that “ the 
common people heard him gladly.” The 
people are very composite ; and each one 
of them has a composite nature. Multi- 
tudes of them want to hear the truth, if 
they can find it; and multitudes are 
willing to hear error; and it is a rarely 
wise man that will refuse to hear what he 
believes to be error, if it be attractively 
presented. Those who flocked to hear 
Bryan were not all believers in free sil- 
ver. A speaker who wants the multi- 
tude to hear him has his free choice 
whether to tell the multitude truth or to 
tickle them indifferent to truth. 

All men like to be tickled , to be pleas- 
antly excited; but men have also, deep 
down, a desire to know the truth, and 
more truth. The old truth, the truth 
they are perfectly familiar with, they will 
be glad to hear if it be told in a fresh, 
lively, interesting way, with illustrations 
that are taking, in an earnest, confident, 
masterful manner, with an agreeable, at- 
tractive elocution, and out of a clearly 
loving heart, backed by a noble character. 
Those are the “things old” that Scrip- 
ture tells us that the preacher should 
bring out of his storehouse. A man who 
is no great thinker, no fresh scholar, may 
‘be able to do this. Even the most intel- 
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ligent will be glad to hear such preach- 
ing, even if it does not instruct. 

But if the preacher has only the 
“things old” to tell, and can put no 
fresh life into them, if he talks common- 
places in a commonplace manner, if he 
cannot paint and gild and embroider his 
old stuff to make it look new, why then 
he cannot draw the people. They will 
not want to hear him. Why should they? 
Some of us will still go, out of a sense 
of duty, and will doze while the preacher 
drones. There will be the old sleepers 
built permanently into the old church. 
Such a minister has no right to com- 
plain if flocks of birds are not caught 
with such chaff. Very possibly they can 
do better; at any rate, they will not come. 

But in our previous editorials on this 
subject we have spoken of the multitude 
of people, young people especially, who 
want “ things new.” That does not mean, 
necessarily, things new to the world of 
scholars, but things new to them. They 
have no great time to study, most of 
them, but they have been caught up by 
the tide of the century. They know 
something of what the new learning is 
in science and perhaps philosophy. That 
is, they read the papers; and the papers, 
and especially the Sunday papers, teach 
them the new things in invention’ and 
discovery. There they read of the last 
discussion of the Hertzian waves, the last 
digging in Palestine. The graduates of 
the high school are hungry for instruc- 
tion as to how all modern learning bears 
on either Bible or religion; and the 
graduates of the common school will lis- 
ten with open mouths to. any one who 
will teach them. This does not mean that 
they want scientific lectures and stereopti- 
con pictures, altho these, to illustrate re- 
ligious truth, are better than pious in- 
anities. 

_ After all it is earnestness that tells, 
lor earnestness means a certain degree 
of leadership. The earnestness may be 
devoted to old things, old truths, those 
that remain fundamental to all character, 
truths that are true for learning or for 
ignorance; and it will be successful, be- 
cause it has in it the element of leader- 
ship. Most men follow; few lead. If 
the preacher has a leader’s gift for the 
common, acknowledged good things of 
God and man, for making people good, 
for correcting their vices, for showing 


them God, for pointing them to Christ, 
in the pulpit and out of it; if he fights 
what everybody knows to be wrong in 
society, ‘in business, in the character of 
his individual hearers, and holds up to 
them the model of our Lord’s life and 
the sacrifice of his death as if he meant 
it and was in earnest about it, then the 
common people will hear him gladly, and 
the rarer people who do their own think- 
ing will also be glad to hear him—if they 
can hear nobody else. 

But this generation needs not merely 
example and exhortation; it needs in- 
struction. It wants leaders who can lead 
its thinking along religious lines. Peo- 
ple will find religion the most interesting 
of all subjects if it is properly presented. 
We need a great deal more of doctrinal 
preaching. The people are hungry for 
it; not the doctrinal preaching of a hun- 
dred years ago, but of this year of our 
Lord MCMI. It is pitiful, it is delight- 
ful to see how the half-instructed young 
people hang on it. It is a happy gift to 
be able to be a leader of thought; but if 
a preacher is conscious that he cannot 
be this, he can at least be a leader of life, 
and that is a more blessed thing. If he 
cannot be a leader in either thought or 
life, then he has no business in the pulpit. 
That is the place for leaders. If the 
pulpit has in any measure lost its power, 
or shall ever lose it, it will be because 
it ceases to lead in thought or life. 


& 


The Case of the University. 


By the dismissal of Dr. Ross of the 
faculty of Stanford University, involv- 
ing numerous other faculty resignations, 
President Jordan and Mrs. Stanford have 
formulated an issue for some years nebu- 
lously present to the public mind, giving 
it a conspicuousness that has challenged 
international discussion. That issue is a 
university’s obligation to its principal 
patron or patrons. Granting, in the ab- 
sence of any authoritative statement, that 
they were justified in deprecating the 
views of Dr. Ross on monopolies, if such 
were the reason, the question still re- 
mains: Was Mrs. Stanford a proper per- 
son to demand his dismissal? If so, then 
it might seem that university professors 
and instructors must be chosen not for 
their attainments, but for their willing- 
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ness to teach that which meets the ap- 
proval of the patron or patrons. 

This is an issue that affects not simpl 
the newly established institution, domi- 
nated by the possessor of thehugemodern 
fortune which has endowed it, but as well 
every university and college in the land. 
Not one is free from the pressure of a 
competition that demands the best mod- 
ern equipment and the best modern teach- 
ing force. The first means expensive 
buildings, laboratories and apparatus, the 
second, funds sufficient to pay “ living 
salaries” by the average standard of 
comfort. The difficulty in keeping pro- 
fessors and instructors despite more at- 
tractive calls is not one to be thrust upon 
the public attention, but it is real. Only 
recently a university standing as high 
as Brown has thus lost three leading 
members of its faculty. For to the man 
whom a university wants to keep some 
other place is sure to be solicitously open, 
usually a place that “ pays better.” 

To whom then but to the millionaire 
patron shall the college or university 
turn for the great endowments it needs 
simply to “hold its own?” To the 
State? The university that seeks State 
support or assistance obviously runs a 
constant risk of “ getting into politics,” 
and this despite the notable success of 
many State institutions. Curiously 
enough, Mrs. Stanford herself barely 
missed being an issue at the polls. The 
dismissal of Dr. Ross followed by a few 
days the election at which the people of 
California voted favorably on two con- 
stitutional amendments directly concern- 
ing the stability of Stanford University, 
the one exempting it from taxation, and 
the other empowering it to inherit prop- 
erty outside of the State. Would that 
popular vote have been favorable had 
“the dismissal of Dr. Ross preceded the 
- election? Indeed Dr. Ross himself fur- 
nishes further illustration. He has been 
elected to a chair in the University of 
Nebraska by vote of “the Populist ma- 
jority” in the Board of Trustees, the 
university of which Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews of Brown and Chicago is now 
the President. This is a coincidence that 
is singular if not significant.: The sug- 
gested possibility of a political division 
of universities on lines of radical cleavage 
carries its own comment on the impolicy 
of a State aid appeal as a way out, : 





But in the case of the long established 
university or college there remains the 
appeal to the “ loyal alumni ” as a hope- 
ful resource. Unfortunately gifts from 
alumni are sporadic, conditioned and 
limited. They are usually made in wills, 
and frequently are not available until 
after the death of some person or persons. 
Often the bequests are for a specific ob- 
ject, to endow a particular chair or fel- 
lowship, and cannot be applied where the 
money is most needed. The popular 
alumni subscription, when some great 
fund is called for, falls far short of the 
demand. This is a discovery now being 
brought home to Yale in its effort to 
raise a bicentennial fund of $2,000,000, 
of which, by the last reports, about $800,- 
ooo is “in sight.” Yale’s peculiar dis- 
tinction, that its constituency is as broad 
as the nation, is here a source of weak- 
ness. The competition of pressing home 
claims, and the feeling that small sub- 
scriptions go such a little way toward 
raising so large a sum, count as a double 
drawback. The movement thus lacks 
that stimulus of general enthusiasm 
which makes successful appeal to the 
very rich for adequate supplementary 
gifts. On the other hand the fear lest 
these should be alienated by President 
Hadley’s cutspoken views on the social 
responsibility of the trust managers has 
not been realized. Some of the largest 
subscriptions to the Yale fund, it is grati- 
fying to state, have come from repre- 
sentatives of the trust. 

Honorable as this fact is, it but em- 
phasizes the existing condition, that the 
modern university must look to men of 


large wealth for adequate endowment. - 


If that appeal is to be qualified by im- 
plied restrictions on proper freedom of 
thought and expression then one must 
agree with the London Spectator that it 
were better for Oxford and Cambridge 
to remain as now “ poor than shackled, 
free than rich.” 

Fortunately the American university 
is not as yet shut up to the Spectator’s 
alternative of shackled riches or freedom 
in poverty. The rapid financial growth 
of Harvard, which received no less than 
$531,519 in gifts during 1900 without 
making a special effort, is as truly sig- 
nificant as the dismissal of Dr. Ross, for 
not one dollar was debased by the alloy 
of conditioned patronage, express or im- 
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plicit. Harvard, of course, owes her ex- 
ceptional fortune in no.small part to 
the advantage of pride and locality, since 
her wealthy alumni and friends live at 
her very gates. But with all possible 
allowance for this advantage it still re- 
mains that the attitude toward Harvard 
which has become part of the Boston and 
Massachusetts “ way of thinking ” is the 
representative American attitude toward 
the cherished traditions of free thought 
and investigation. An issue, such as 
seemed to be raised by Mrs. Stanford, 
may for a time obscure or menace this 
tradition; but in the end it must work 
toward recognition by the conscience of 
wealth itself of university independence 
as the necessarily absolute basis of sound 
university character and science. 


a 


Greeks and Barbarians. 


THE old Greeks knew but two divi- 
sions of mankind, Greeks and Barbarians. 
Those who talked the Greek language 
were more or less brothers; all others 
were babbling barbarians. They might 
have the learning and culture of Egyp- 
tians, Phenicians, Assyrians or Persians; 
it made no difference—they were bar- 
barians. 

A difference in language is the chief 
force that keeps peoples apart. The unity 
of the American people is mainly depend- 
ent on the fact that we speak one tongue. 
Our French and Dutch and German set- 
tlers have adopted the national language, 
and no one knows, or cares, except at 
some St. Nicholas dinnner, from what 
country his lineal ancestors came. It is 
different in Canada. There the persist- 
ence of two languages maintains a mu- 
tual jealousy and fear. Difference of 
language prevents intermarriage. If the 
Austrian Empire spoke one language its 
politics would not divide the people into 
hostile camps. 

From the point of view of the rulers 
of Russia it is most desirable that the 
Finns should learn to talk Russian, be- 
cause then it will be far easier to assimi- 
latethem. France has a clear end in view 
when she requires French to be learned in 
the schools of the Gabiin and Madagas- 
car. We should have no such hard task 
in Porto Rico or the Philippines if Eng- 
lish, instead of Spanish, were the spoken 
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language. It is to our interest to encour- 
age as far as possible the use of our own 
tongue in all our new territory. 

The fellowship of the world will be 
greatly advanced by the growth and prev- 
alence of great: world-languages. Of 
these English has the most hopeful fu- 
ture. It means much that in Russia and 
Germany by imperial decree the study of 
English has lately been made obligatory 
in higher education. In Germany, under 
an imperial edict promulgated last month, 
English is made an alternative subject to 
Greek in all classes in the Gymnasium, . 
except the three highest, and in these it 
replaces French as a compulsory subject. 
The war in South Africa has not only 
imperiled the authority of the British 
Empire, but, what is quite as important, 
the dominion of the English language in 
a great continent. The victory of the 
Boers would have meant the supremacy 
of the Dutch language in all South 
Africa, which would have been a real loss 
to the civilizing and fraternizing forces 
of the world. 

We have said before—and it should be 
kept in mind—that the spread of the Eng- 
lish language is worth the careful consid- 
eration of statesmen, because on it so 
much depends the fellowship of nations. 
The nations that speak English are not 
likely ever again to go to war with each 
other. They will feel the fellowship of 
one civilization. They will easily com- 
municate in business, and will be brothers 
in their literature. Hence every hin- 
drance to the learning of the English lan- 
guage should be removed so far as pos- 
sible. The spelling reformers are large 
patriots. They are working not simply 
to save children a year or two of useless 
toil, but also to bring the people of the 
world into friendly sympathy. Our own 
orthographic barbarians help make other 
peoples barbarians to us. 


Sd 


With such magnificence 
as the world has never be- 
fore seen, followed by a 
train of mourners more august than ever 
before followed a bier or graced a coro- 
nation, Queen Victoria has been ‘laid to 
rest. Emperors and Kings and Princes 
and paupers have gazed and wept, all in 
honor of good womanhood and wise roy- 
alty. The Victorian era ends with the 
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nineteenth century, and people are ac- 
tually asking if this great pageant is also 
to bury the political pre-eminence of the 
British nation. We believe not. To be 
sure, from now the Emperor William 
becomes the chief personage of Europe, 
the most influential factor in the state- 
craft of the nations; but we see no evi- 
dence that Great Britain is effete. We ex- 
pect it to hold its own and slowly to ad- 
vance. No other power is so rapidly 
adding to its population and its produc- 
ing and consuming capacity; for no 
other has such loyal dependencies 
as Australia and Canada, to which 
we can soon add an empire in 
Africa, not to speak of India. Great 
Britain’s future is assured under King 
Edward as under Queen Victoria, and 
to Edward go our best wishes, because 
he represents Great Britain, the best, the 
noblest, the freest nation in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


More than one corre- 
spondent has written to 
us defending against our 
criticisms the acts of Mrs. Nation in en- 
tering saloons by force and smashing the 
property therein. We fully appreciate 
the right purpose of Mrs. Nation and the 
sentiment of those who would use force 
to destroy an illegal institution which 
they believed was ruining the bodies and 
souls of its patrons. But the essence of 
the matter is this: We live in a com- 
munity which is supposed to be governed 
by laws. Evils exist, but those evils 
must be corrected in legal ways. Where 
there are violations of law there are per- 
sons appointed by the-law to correct or 
punish those evils. This is not permitted 
to every person, but only to those per- 
sons—policemen, sheriffs, constables— 
to whom the duty is assigned. A man 
may know or believe that there is a coun- 
terfeiting plant in a private house. He 
has no right to enter that house and 
smash that property. His duty is to go 
to the officers of law and have them do it. 
They have the right. If, under the laws 
of Kansas, the property in a saloon is 
outlawed, and the law distinctly gives 
the right to any citizen to destroy the 
property, then Mrs. Nation is justified. 
But if under the law certain persons are 
made responsible for the suppression of 
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the saloon, the duty is theirs and it is 
forbidden to other people and it becomes 
trespass if they do it. Our sympathy 
goes heartily with those that would have 
laws enforced, but they should be en- 
forced lawfully and not unlawfully. 


Js 


While the return of Mr. 
Clark, of Montana, is the 
greatest of all Congres- 
sional scandals, and presents the most 
painful of all problems before the United 
States Senate, one only somewhat less 
is presented by the election of Robert W. 
Wilcox as Delegate from Hawaii. It is 
evident that he is not a fit man to be ad- 
mitted. His record is utterly bad. His 
marital relations seem to have been dis- 
reputable ; at any rate charges of bigamy 
are pressed against him. He was con- 
victed of treason against the Republic of 
Hawaii in 1895, and sentenced to be 
hanged, but was pardoned. - This, to be 
sure, was a political offense. More 
serious is the charge that he has been 
guilty of treasonable acts against the 
United States in offering to go to the 
Philippines and fight under Aguinaldo, 
and that he promised, in his canvass for 
the office of Delegate, to restore the 
Queen if elected. There is no doubt that 
he is the most disreputable politician in 
all Hawaii, and that he was elected by 
the vote of the natives whom he flatters 
and deceives, and so many of whom are 
Mormons, under the rule of universal 
suffrage on which Congress insisted when 
Hawaii was admitted. And yet we still 
believe in universal suffrage. 


5 


A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Tennessee 
Legislature making it 
unlawful for any school, college or acad- 
emy, no matter whether supported by 
public or private funds, to employ any 
teacher unless of the same race as the pu- 
pils. This is laughable. It is ridicu- 
lous. It is vicious. How can it be told 
what is the race of the pupils? Let us 
take, for example, Fisk University, in 
which probably a majority of the pupils 
belong both to the negro and the Caucas- 
ian race; a multitude of them cannot be 
said to belong to either race to the exclu- 
sion of the other. How would such a law 
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apply to Fisk University? Thingsare aw- 
fully mixed in this country when it comes 
to a question of race. And, granting that 
the State has a right to decide questions 
of race as regards teachers and pupils in 
the schools it supports, what right has it 
to say whether a private person or cor- 
poration shall be restricted by race in 
choosing a teacher or a governess or a 
nurse or a servant? A law of this sort 
was pushed through the Florida Legisla- 
ture some years ago by School Superin- 
tendent Sheats, but the courts of the State 
pronounced it unconstitutional. And 
now we hear of a proposition to limit the 
negro vote in Maryland, for the purpose 
of redeeming the State from Republican 
rule. So restriction of the ballot, like 
lynching, tends to move northward. 


& 


When the United States 
sent a man of war to 
Smyrna not long ago, it 
was clear that it was done to emphasize 
our request that the Turkish Govern- 
ment should pay a bill of damages which 
it had recognized as just, but was un- 
willing to settle. It is reported that not 


International 
Requests 


long ago the Russian Government sent, 
or would send, four ships to Chemulpho 
as a demonstration in support of a request 
in regard to the planting and cutting of 
trees on the banks of the Yalu river, and 
that the Korean Government hesitated to 


yield. It is easy to say that it would be 
bad manners for a man to go out with a 
pistol and present it to a neighbor with 
a request, and that this is a parallel case. 
But is it a parallel case? When we make 
a request to England or France or Ger- 
many or Mexico we do not go with pistol 
or gunboat. But we do take a pistol 
when we go into a den of robbers. Ifa 
country is uncivilized, or unable to un- 
derstand international obligations, force 
must be used. There is no avoiding it. 
It is what has lately been called “ unc- 
tuous integrity ” to condemn it, and there 
1s not a little of this sort of pseudo-right- 
eousness in the world. This does not 
excuse a strong nation for wantonly at- 
tacking a weak one, but a strong one 
must insist on the protection of its citi- 
zens in Turkey and China. 
& 


Of all the Abolitionists before the 
Civil War, none deserve such honor as 
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those who fought their fight in the South 
itselfi—such men as Cassius M. Clay, 
James G. Birney and John G. Fee, men 
whose names will give great distinction 
to the history of Kentucky. They were 
utterly radical in their hatred of slavery ; 
but no one of them deserves higher honor 
than Mr. Fee, whose death has just been 
announced. .He must be credited with 
establishing an institution whose purpose 
it was to demonstrate the fraternity of the 
races. He founded Berea College, the 
one exponent in the South of the co-edu- 
cation of white youth and black, and such 
it still is, altho Mr. Fee had to face half a 
dozen mobs before its right to exist was 
settled. 
° as 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s metrical transia- 
tion of the Pope’s poem has been re- 
ceived by cable. We observe a strange 
mistranslation in the second verse, which 
makes nonsense gut of it: 
“ The glories of the fading years, 

I rather backward glancing mourn, 
The deeds ill done, the wrongs, the tears, 
Of the age outworn.” 

We should hope that the word “ glories” 
is a cable error. The Latin is “ admissa,” 
which does not mean “ glories,’ but 
faults, failures, crimes. 


Js 


We are constrained to believe, and 
happy to believe, that Governor Allen’s 
testimony as to the recovered prosperity 
of Porto Rico is true. He says the peo- 
ple were never more contented than now, 
and never more prosperous, and that 
wages were never better or labor more 
in demand. Civil government has been 
well started, and the people are learning 
what it means and discussing systems of 
taxation as if it were a subject on which 
they have something to say. 

& 

Many years ago the present King Ed- 
ward, when a grown boy, visited the 
United States, and was received with 
much enthusiasm. Now his eldest son is 
planning a visit to India and Australia. 
We presume he will take a circuit of all 
the British world, not omitting Canada. 
We hope he will at the same time take 
a run through the United States, when 
we would give him a royal welcome, for 
the sake of what we still affectionately 
call our mother country. 





Railroads and Iron. 


THE purchase of a controlling interest 
in the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany by capitalists who control the Union 
Pacific and several other railroad systems 
is the latest in a series of great trans- 
actions that have contributed to the re- 
cent unprecedented activity on the Stock 


Exchange, while in some measure they - 


have been facilitated by the same activ- 
ity. Since the acquisition of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company in the interest of 
the group of anthracite railroads, there 
has been a succession of events to stimu- 
late speculation and investment. Com- 
pletion of the St. Paul project appears 
to have been deferred, but the harmoniz- 
ing of railway interests in the Northwest, 
if not already accomplished by commu- 
nity of ownership, is undoubtedly part of 
a great program that will be carried 
out. The effect of the virtual consoli- 
dations already made and of those which 
probably are to be made, should as a 
rule be favorable upon the securities in- 
volved, although in the excitement and 
active speculation caused by actual trans- 
actions and exaggerated rumor, some 
stocks may have been raised to unwar- 
ranted prices. 

This massing of railroad systems has 
been accompanied by a movement in in- 
dustrials that is only a little less inter- 
esting ; a movement important in a finan- 
cial way because industrial shares now 
fill so large a place in the public market 
for securities. Recent controversies 
among the great iron and steel companies, 
which now appear to have been settled 
for a time by agreements, may point to an 
approaching community of ownership in 
the iron industry resembling that which 
is being established in the field of trans- 
portation. Because the iron industry 
supplies great quantities of freight, the 
relation between it and the railroads is 
quite intimate; and it is known that cer- 
tain powerful railway capitalists are 
deeply interested in the steel combina. 
tions. Owing to the growing inde- 
pendence of these in respect to their sup- 
plies of raw material, Mr. Carnegie was 


in danger of losing a part of the market | 
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for his crude products. His announced 
purpose to work up these products into 
finished goods, such as tubes, sheets, etc., 
has brought the combinations to terms, 
and some of them have undertaken to 
buy from him. This restores peace for 
a time, but does not necessarily prevent 
the perfection of plans for further con- 
solidation that will insure continuous 
harmony. 
s 


- Financial Items. 


CaLiFoRNIA shipped 22,000 carloads 
of oranges and lemons last year, and pro- 
duced 75,000,000 pounds of raisins. 


....The total circulation of the na- 
tional banks on January Ist was $340, 
061,410, the increase in twelve months 
having been $93,865,887. 


....Bids for $3,125,000 New York 
City 3 per cent. bonds were opened last 
week and the bonds were awarded to E. 
D. Shepard & Co., whose offer was par 
and a premium of $45,877. 


....An agent of the Shah was recently 
in this country examining trolley and 
other electric traction systems, and it is 
said that electric power will be used ona 
road nearly 100 miles long, from Teheran 
to a port on the Caspian Sea. 


....Our coal exports have grown rap- 
idly in the last three years, but they fall 
far below those of England, having been 
about 8,000,000 tons in 1900, while Eng- 
land’s were 46,108,000, the largest quan- 
tity ever shipped from that country in a 
year. 


....The record of the New York 
Stock Exchange was broken in January, 
the total number of shares sold in the 
month having been 30,341,350, against 
only 9,698,436 in January, 1900, and 
24,143,610 in January, 1899, which had 
been the largest total for a month up to 
the present year. 


....German investors do not regard 
with pleasure their experience with re- 
spect to industrial companies. Out of 
thirty-five leading companies of this kind 
put on the Berlin market since 1897, the 
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shares of only three are selling higher 
than at the time of issue, while the shares 
of the remaining thirty-two range from 
4 to 78 per cent. lower. 


.... Edward S. Schenck, president of 
the Hamilton Bank in West 125th street, 
and a brother of Frederick B. Schenck, 
president of the Mercantile National 
Bank, was elected last week a director— 
and afterward vice-president—of the 
National Citizens’ Bank. A rumor that 
the Citizens’ and the Mercantile National 
were to be consolidated has been authori- 
tatively denied. 


.... Len locomotives for a railroad in 
France, and eight for a road in Spain, 
were shipped from Philadelphia last 
week. A company in this country has 
recently taken an order from Spain for 
520 cars, has sold 100 cars in Wales, and 
expects to supply 2,000 cars to the Paris, 
Lyons and Mediterranean road, in addi- 
tion to 600 already forwarded for use on 
that railway. 


.... Texas is enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity, with a good prospect of a 
continuance of favorable conditions. ‘The 
cotton crop has been very large, and the 
sale of it will bring about $200,000,000 
into the State. Farmers have been pay- 
ing off their debts, country merchants 
cannot supply the demand for goods, 
country banks are full of money, real 
estate prices have advanced, and much 
capital is to be invested in improvements. 


....One of the most striking features 
of our foreign commerce during the last 
four years has been the heavy increase of 
the exports of corn, the annual average 
for those years having been 192,270,000 
bushels. The increase began five years 


ago, the exports for the fiscal year having 


been almost exactly 100,000,000 bushels ; 
but in the five years immediately preced- 
ing 1896 the annual average was less than 
50,000,000. 

_++-.Harvey Fisk & Sons and The 
Guaranty Trust Company offer for sale, 
at 97%4 and interest, $9,500,000 of: the 
consolidated mortgage 4 per cent. gold 
bonds of the Nassau Electric Railroad 
Company. The principal (payable Jan- 
ary Ist, 1951) and interest are guaran- 
teed by the Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
ompany, which is the operating com- 
pany for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
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Company. The Nassau Company’s lines 
have been a part of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system since April, 1899. 


.... While several of the Vienna news- 
papers, in their comments upon Senator 
Lodge’s speech about the approaching 
commercial and economic supremacy of 
the United States, advise the creation of 
a European customs union for defense 
against this country, one of the journals 
in that city remarks that the only effective 


~means of defense is not a chain of pro- 


tectionist tariffs, but the abolition of mili- 
tarism in Europe, because it is mainly on 
account of the burden of taxation im- 
posed by Europe’s great standing armies 
that America is gradually becoming the 
creditor of the Old World. 


....American manufacturers have 
won a notable victory in competition with 
those of Europe for rolling stock to be 
used on the South African railways. 
The order is for $5,000,000 worth of cars, 
engines, etc., and the American bidders 
are said not only to have made a price 
much lower than that of any European 
manufacturer, but also to have beaten the 
best of their foreign competitors in time 
by eight months. The New Zealand 
Government has ordered sixty passenger 
cars in this country, at a cost of $500,000. 
Shipbuilders on the Clyde are buying 
large quantities of ship plates here at 
prices much lower than those demanded 
by Scottish steel manufacturers. 


....Bids for the contract to equip 
with electrical power appliances the lines 
of the Metropolitan District Under- 
ground Railway in London were sub- 
mitted by three American, three English, 
one Hungarian and two German com- 
panies. Sir William Preece, the railway 
company’s chief consulting engineer, has 
called the contest “an international bat- 
tle of brains,” because there are no spec- 
ifications, the company simply asking for 
a scheme for the best system of electric 
traction suited to the fixed conditions in 
the case. It has now been made known 
that only one bid—that of Ganz & Co., 
of Budapest—was lower than those of the 
Americans. This bid proposed a system 
so novel that the awarding of the con- 
tract has been deferred in order that an 
investigation in Budapest may be made 
by the company’s experts. 





Life Insurance Too Late 


SoME time in December Mr. James C. 
Pearson, of Boston, applied for $240,- 
ooo of life irisurance in the Mutual Life 
of New York, and the policy was writ- 
ten. During the necessary interval be- 
tween preparation and delivery, Mr. 
Pearson suddenly became ill and was de- 
cided to be in peril from appendicitis ; he 
was operated upon in a hospital on Jan- 
uary 8th, and died on the 1toth. Thus 
far the facts are undisputed. The pre- 
mium was received by the company on 
January 8th, having been brought by spe- 
cial messenger from Boston. As this is 
a matter of record, and easily provable, 
we assume that it also is undisputed, but 
thereafter a difference arises. 

The heirs, naturally, are entirely will- 
ing to exchange $15,000 for $240,000. 
Such an exchange is expensive for the 
company, but it is among the chances 
taken and so there should be no grum- 
bling, providing the case falls within the 
lines of genuine insurance. Does it? After 
reports that the company was disposed to 
pay—evidently on the rule of expediency 
—the latest announcement is that the 
company refuses. 

The contention is easily made, on one 
side, that Mr. Pearson would not have 
paid the premium (for men do some- 
times withdraw in such cases) had he 
continued in good health; on the other 
side, this is just as easily denied, and the 
assertion is made that he meant all the 
time to take his policy, Such a statement 
strengthens the claim, yet may be made 
quite sincerely; it may not, however, be 
susceptible of proof, and the fact that he 
did fall ill before tender of the premium 
is much against it. However, the refusal 
to allow the claim does not necessarily 
rest upon this point, for a clause in the 
policy provides that “this contract shall 
not take effect until the first premium 
shall have been paid, during my contin- 
uance in good health.” The last six 
words are not verbiage; they have a 
meaning and a binding force, and the pre- 
mium was, in fact, tendered and received 
while Mr. Pearson had ceased to be in 
good health and had the operating table 
before him. 

Now as to the equity in this matter, it 
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is undeniable that insurance is written 


only before the covered contingency ap- 
pears in view ; insurance is not contracted 
for “after the fact.” So buildings on 
fire or in visible peril, ships lost or over- 
due, and persons in apparent jeopardy, 
are not insurable, except on specially 
hazardous conditions which are foreign 
to this case. If the examiner had dis- 
covered in Mr. Pearson signs of ap- 
proaching peril his application would 
have been rejected. If the present facts 
of his condition had been brought with 
the premium, or had been otherwise 
known, the tender of premium would 
have been refused. Suppose he had been 
injured by some accident, and the pre- 
mium had been immediately rushed to 
the company ; or suppose he had been in- 
stantly killed—would the policy have 
been an equitable claim? Negotiations 
for this insurance are said to have begun 
in September, so the moral is that Mr. 
Pearson should have been earlier and 
then he would have had the start of dis- 
ease. The whole summing up is that in- 
surance covers only ordiriary contingen- 
cies, and is not an available recourse asa 
complete or partial afterthought against 
peril which has become manifest. 


rd 


The Right of Escape. 


THERE appears to be no doubt that the 
State of Connecticut is both unjust and 
unwise in its treatment of the Travelers 
in respect to taxation. The threatened 
removal of the company to this city, un- 
der a law passed at the last session of the 
New York Legislature to facilitate such 
escapes by removal to this State, is stil! 
undecided, being held in abeyance unti! 


it is seen whether the present session of | 


the Connecticut Legislature is in a wiser 
mood. Removal of the Travelers would 
be less a gain to New York than a loss 
to Hartford, which would thereby re- 
ceive a blow, probably more felt after- 
ward than appreciated beforehand, in the 
sensitive spot of its prestige as an insur- 
ance center; here, on the other hand, the 
coming of the Travelers could add only a 
small fraction, and the removal would 
really be more formal and visible than 
real, 
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It is a sensible rule, honored more by 
breach than by observance, not to bear 
down with taxes too hard upon what can 
either hide or run. In that ancient and 
barren attempt to “tax personal,” we 
aim at what can hide, and what is hit is 
what has the best claim to gentle treat- 
ment; in trying to relieve the public by 
squeezing capital gathered up in under- 
writing, we try to pound what can run. 
It can run, but has seemed to have for- 
gotten this recourse; and it is rather en- 
couraging to see one company remember 
its power of motion and be gathering it- 
self for a start. Decidedly, the duty of 
the day for underwriting is akin to that 
of 125 years ago—resistance. By what 
right does anybody demand that it stand 
and be slaughtered? 

Perhaps you count this as advocacy, 
and so it is if to acknowledge natural 
tights is such. If there are those who ask 
that underwriting shall be favored and 
coddled, THe INDEPENDENT is not, 
knowingly, among them; but we have 
never seen any reasons why it should not 
have justice. If underwriting is against 


public policy, suppress it; if it is useful, 


allow it reasonable freedom. 
& 


Life Insurance Real vs 
Temporary 


A RATHER questionable report comes 
from London of a heavy fall in some in- 
surance shares because of the heavy pay- 
ments to be made to theater managers 
and some others who had procured pol- 
icles on the Queen’s life. It is evident 
that her death must cause a considerable 
loss of revenue, with slight or no diminu- 
tion of expenses, to amusement caterers 
during the term of mourning, especial- 
ly during that between the death and the 
funeral obsequies. For such loss, inci- 
dent to the business, there is no remedy 
except insurance; the insurable interest 
is real, and the insurance is mathemat- 
ically possible, but in the nature of the 
case it would be of comparatively recent 
date. Therefore the safe rate on so aged 
a life would be so high that the transac- 
tion was extra speculative or else the 
story is not true. 

On the other hand, it is true that in- 
surance was written on the Queen in 
1887 to cover the.loss of profits which her 
death prior to the Jubilee date would 
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cause to tradesmen. This was entirely 
legitimate and practicable, and we men- 
tion the subject merely to point out the 
difference between insurance upon a 
contingency and insurance upon a cer- 
tainty. To underwrite the life of a per- 
son even of 69 for a few months is a light 
hazard, somewhat resembling an accident 
risk; to underwrite a “ whole-life” pol- 
icy is another matter, especially at such 
an age as 80. The essential difference 
between “ whole-life” and “term ” life, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out in con- 
trasting genuine with assessment life in- 
surance, is once more illustrated. 


& 


Health Insurance. 


DisEASE is one of the haps against 
which insurance may be desirable, and it 
also has the certain-uncertain character 
—certain as to the fact, uncertain as to 
the person—which brings it within the 
practicable line of true insurance. Acci- 
dent insurance formerly undertook only 
specific indemnity for loss of time, al- 
tho, later, payment for loss of members 
and loss of life was added. But accident 
insurance expressly refuses liability on 
account of disease, and where it leaves 
off health insurance begins. 

Specifically, the latter promises a 
weekly indemnity for inability to work 
at the regular occupation in consequence 
of contracting any of a number of men- 
tioned diseases which shall incapacitate 
but not kill. One policy, for a $10 pre- 
mium, covenants for an indemnity of $25 
weekly for not less than one nor more 
than twenty-six weeks of total disability ; 
others do not specify these amounts but 
limit the principal sum to $7,500 and the 
weekly indemnity to $75. In all cases, 
the application is to define the occupation 
and its duties, and to warrant that the 
weekly income exceeds the gross week- 
ly indemnity under all health policies car- 
ried. Such other policies and the com- 
panies must be stated, and a covenant 
made to report any insurance thereafter 
taken out, and if the total contingent dis- 
ability allowances exceed the weekly in- 
come the contract provides for a pro rata 
reduction. Disease contracted within 15 
days following issue of the policy is not 
covered, nor shall indemnity on account 
of disease be claimed for the same time 
during which the insured is entitled to it 
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on account of an accidental injury. 
Males over 60 or under 18 are. not in- 
sured ; nor are women of any age. 

The chance of claim on account of 
sickness or ill-health generally is ex- 
cluded; the diseases covered are specif- 
ically named. Who shall decide, when 
doctors disagree or when they do not, is 
not in terms stated ; but as the company’s 
medical adviser has liberty to exam- 
ine the body as often as he pleases (of 
course only with reference to any alleged 
sickness), it may be presumed that the 
company expects to make the decision 
lie with its own representative. One 
policy specifies that the sickness and dis- 
ablement must be sustained within 
United States Territory as existing be- 
fore 1898, in Canada within definite lim- 
its mentioned, or in Europe; other pol- 
icies mention these countries without the 
limitations. 

It is proper to say that the foregoing 
aims only at giving an idea of the prin- 
ciples of health insurance, since it is im- 
practicable to state all the details. Per- 
sons interested further may apply to the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, or the 
Preferred Mutual of this city, or the Em- 
ployers’ Liability of London; the latter is 
represented by Appleton & Dana, 71 
Kilby Street, Boston,or Edmund Dwight, 
Jr., 27 William Street, New York. 








Insurance Statements. 


-PHC@ENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LONDON. 


The annual statement of the United States 
branch of the Phoenix Assurance Company, of 
London, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1900, 
shows total assets of $2,932,623, a reserve for 
re-insurance of $1,594,080, and a net surplus 
of $702,615. The United States branch is 
0 a at 37 and 39 Liberty Street, New 

or 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
Cae OF THE CITY OF NEW 


The sixty-sixth annual statement of the 
Greenwich Insurance Company shows assets 
of $1,890,327, being an increase over the pre- 
vious statement of $182,327. The total li- 
abilities are $1,489,809, which, with the cash 
capital of $200,000, leaves a surplus as regards 
policy holders of $400,517. The President of 
the company is Mason A. Stone. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The annual statement of the National Fire 
Insurance Company, just issued, shows an in- 
crease in assets of $300,506 since a year ago, 
the total assets, January 1, 1901, being $4,851,- 
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789. The reserve for re-insurance has in- 
creased in the same period from $1,784,168 
to $2,045,419, a gain of $261,251. The net 
surplus is $1,533,879, a gain of $60,925. The 
President of the company is James Nichols. 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The ninety-third semi-annual financial 
statement of the Phcenix Insurance Company 
shows assets, available for fire losses of $5,- 
583,494 and reserve for re-insurance of $2,- 
087,882. The cash capital is $2,000,000, which 
with the net surplus of $1,242,549, provides a 
surplus to policy holders of $3,242,549. The 
total losses paid since the organization of the 
company amount to $46,636,289. D. W..C. 
Skilton is President. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The directors of the New, England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have just published 
their fifty-seventh annual report, which shows 
the company to be in strong financial condi- 
tion. During the past year there were issued 
5326 policies, insuring $12,917,602. The re- 
ceipts for premiums and interest during the 
year were $5,373,168, a gain over the previous 
year of $354,541. The amount of insurance 
outstanding is $14,330,352. The total assets 
January 1, 1901, were $30,924,972, an increase 
during the year of $1,380,544. There was also 
a gain in the surplus of $337,727, the net sur- 
plus being $3,043,498. The care with which 
investments have been made,is shown by the 
fact that on January 1, 1901, out of $15,969,- 
013 invested in city, state, municipal and cor- 
porate bonds, and loans on collateral, there 
was not one dollar of overdue interest. The 
President of the company is Benjamin F. 
Stevens. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


Elsewhere in this issue appears the state- 
ment of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York for the year ending December 
31, 1900. Payments on death claims show de- 
crease as compared with 1899, which is, 
course, favorable. All other items show 
crease. Premiums increase, $2,685,652; if 
come, $1,692,725; assets, $23,908,615. The iff 
crease in the latter is mainly on bond invest 
ments (about ten millions); mortgage loaf 
(about 2% millions) ; policy loans (about 4% 
millions); in real estate, cash in banks, am 
in the item of accrued interest and deferred ~ 
premiums there is a small increase. Reserve 
increases nearly 1744 millions, now being $269.- 
191,130. Surplus increases over six mil- 
lions, being now $54,122,022; the stm held 
for authorized dividends also increases by 
about a quarter-million. This strictly financial 
statement shows the steady, irresistible growth 
of this life insurance colossus, which, under 
the management of President Richard A. Me- 
Curdy, has attained a size and a world-wide 
power that never came within the most daring 
thoughts of his predecessor. The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life is Robert A. Granniss 
sn the General Manager is Walter R. Gil 
ette, 
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‘Nothing 
Tastes Good 


And eating is simply perfunctory—done 
cause it must be. 

This is the common complaint of the dys- 
eptic. 

If eating sparingly would cure dyspepsia, 
ew would suffer from it long. 

The only way to cure dyspepsia, which is 
ifficult digestion, is to give vigor and tone to 
he stomach and the whole digestive system. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured the niece of Frank 
ay, 106 N. St., South Boston, Mass., who writes 
bat she had been a great sufferer from dyspepsia 
rsix years ; had been without appetite and had 
een troubled with sour stomach and headache. 
he had tried many other medicines in vain. Two 
pttles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla made her well. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


romises to cure and keeps the promise. 
on’t wait till you are worse, but buy a bottle 
day. 


UCKEYE | 
CAMERA’ 


Uses oe Loading Films. 
PRICE : 
316x316 Buckeye, 
Regular . . $5.00 % 


4x5 Buckeye, 
Regular . 





. $9.00 § 
Tourist Buckeye, for : 
6 exposure Film, 
size 31¢x31¢$5.00, 
Se 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for %& 
Hand Camera Work. ‘ 


e 


CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. ‘ 
Catalogue on Application. 


E.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York. y 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 
ps Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft® 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


ore Stock Exchanges | bought and sold on commission. 
High p- t., Seacict ipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and ~—< Groceries and Finest Elgin 
fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or Ly wey 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


A Sure Cure for Catarrhn. 




















MM AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 
leading 
retail- 
ers and 
jobbers 


Manufacturers’ 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Agents for this Muslin, . 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO St. Louis 


Boston 
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‘6 It’s Only Whooping Cough.”’ 

But 2 097 children died of it in London in one vear 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
nen zed Cresolene Crosolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative ot Croup 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. Actual tests 
show that vaporized Cresolene kiils the germs of Diph- 
theria Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials, 
Soild by all drugg’sis. 


Vavo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N. Y. 





SBCURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of securities 
Boxes of all sizes and prices 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers, 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





Peckwoovs 


ee 


FAMOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS} 


THREE : 
$ mi DOLLARS $m f 
PER DOZEN. 


CABINET SIZE 
1440 BROADWAY. 


40% STREET. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. . See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





“Substitution” 


is often an effort to get rid of unsalable goods 
—things that have been forced on the dealer 
by schemes which promise excessive profit. 
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} Such washing powders are urged 
in place of Pearline. ) 

we When a woman gets a useless 

T imitation, on the assurance that it’s 

‘‘the same as’ 


> ” 


or “as good as 


Pearline, she’s pretty likely after- 
ward to do her trading somewhere else. 606 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 
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EDUCATION 
CYCLE TOUR FOR BOYS THROUGH EUROPE. 


id summer tour. Under the ama direction of H. E. 
YLOR, Head Master, Rectory School, New Milford, Conn. 








OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all Coll 0} to women. 
Second term begins February 5, 1901. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest Uuiversity. 
hree year course leading to degree of LL.B. prepares for 
mission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue address the 
bre ee: E. BARRETT, LL.B., Atheneum Building 
icago, Ill. 








HOME STUDY. 


The University of Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. F) 
SHICAGOLTLLA Oe (Dv. 





The leading musical im. 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
TRANK UT FATT fannn-1 Peamnwae Raston. Mase 





New York, Sing Sing. 


. HOLBROOKR’S SCHOOL. 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
the school next September, the same rigid care 
ll be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 


sone EYES Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


READING NOTICES 


HOLIDAYS 1N ENGLAND. 


A 63-page book entitled as above, Piotuae illustrated, 
8 just been issued, describing four of the finest Cathedrals 
Englani, two of the most interesting Abbeys, and the 
versity of Cambridge. It also describes Tennyson’s 
ntry, and many places immortalized by Dickens. pies 
this interesting ik can be secured by enclosing 3c. 
amp to H. J. Ketcuam, Gen’l Agent Great tern Ry. of 
gland, 362 Broadway, New York. 








ve are glad to call attention to the advertisement of the 
he Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Company else- 
rein this issue. They have used our advertising columns 
& number of years and are well known to our readers 
the manufacturers of good and reliable goods, and for 
ir honest and upright business methods. 


DO YOU DRINK COFFEE? 


red one who enjoys a good cup of coffee will find pleasure 
Gree one brewed from “ Bomoja,” the brand sold by 
me American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
tet. It is the standard of excellence and purity, and a rare 
. to all who delight in quaffing the popular beverage. If 
Want to enjoy your morning’s meai try “‘ Bomoja.” It is 
tked in an absolutely air-tight package, which preserves 
strength and flavor of its contents,even after the pack- 
been opened The Great American Tea Company’s 
quarters, at the above number, has ne consider- 

' Tepairs lately, and is now one of the h est estab: 
nen's in the down-town business district,—Ez. 








FOOD IN [IEXICO. . 


AMERICAN FOOD, GRAPE-NUTS, REPLACES: 
NATIVE FOOD. 


A gentleman from the City of Mexico, Paul T.: 
Gadsden, writes that himself and some other 
members ot his family could not live comfortably: 
on the ordinary food in Mexico, and after using: 
the native food for some months, finally got into: 
a run down and exhausted condition. ; 

He says: ‘‘An American feels most acutely 
the need in mind and body of some of the in- 
vigorating food he has been raised on in the 
States. Several months ago, when I was particu-. 
larly feeling the need of some change in food, I 
noticed Grape-Nuts in the window of one of the 
large grocery stores here, and remembering how,’ 
in the States, some little nieces and nephews had: 
grown fat and healthy on it almost exclusively, 
I bought two packages, to see if it succeeded as 
well with grown up people. 

‘« From that day to this it has never been ab- 
sent from our table. With us, the exhaustion 
and enervation caused by this climate and the 
miserable diet, has entirely disappeared, and we 
are all in most excellent health, vigor and spirits.’’ 





Tt 
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®ULPIT ALCOVE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCK 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BASTER ? 


Correspondence solicited in to this 
and other gifts for the CHURCH. 


J&R LLA MB 
OFFICE; 
23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave. 59 Carmine St. 
NEW YORK, 
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. --m_* Eee 
ec tate Fete Ferre // 


F you have any aie hundred or a thousand 
dollars, or more—we offer you a good opportu- 
nity to make it ‘‘ working” capital. 

There is no experiment about it; the business is 
established; making money in making automobiles. 
The machines we make are made to go; the factory 
is being operated to its full capacity. 

We want to keep up with the demand; want 
more factory room, more machinery, more men; and 
for that we want added capital. 

We are getting it by selling some of our shares 

of stock, par value $25. at $20 per share. If -you 
1 have any money to invest in a successful industrial 
H business, we believe you will do well to investigate 
our proposition. In considering the matter, you 
should have these points in mind: 


1, The business is established and in full successful 
operation. 2, Your capital will be associated with 
ours in it. 3, The automobile we make is not an ex- 
periment, but a practical machine, on the most ap- 
proved lines of steam automobile construction. You 
don’t care what makes it go, so long as it goes, and 
makes money for you. 


For prospectus, with full particulars, address 


Skene American Automobile Co. | 


INCORPORATED), 


SPRINGFIELD, - 
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PUFFED UP. | 


BUT SHE GOT OVER IT. 


It sometimes takes nerve to quit a habit even after 
ig plain that the habit is ruining the health. 
‘A little woman who was sick from coffee poisoning 
ind there are thousands like her) writes: ‘‘I had 
home almost a coffee fiend, drinking it at each meal, 
n afterward I was so nervous and weak that I 
ld drink more coffee. I was a great sufferer with 
h and heart trouble. 
Everything I ate distressed me. There would be 
t puffs beneath my eyes and my hands and feet 
re terribly swollen. I was reduced to 108 pounds 
i was really slowly dying. . 
A gentleman talked seriously to husband and my- 
f about giving up coffee and using Postum Iood 
fee. He convinced me, from his own and others’ 
sriences, that probably coffee was the cause of my 
able, so we tried Postum, but at first it seemed so 


t and tasteless that I was almost discoura, How- 
ar, I looked at the directions on the package and 
md I had not been boiling it long enough, so I fol- 
ed the directions exactly and had a clear, rich bev- 
¢, with a strong ring of good coffee and very de- 
Hous taste. 
I began to sleep better and was not quite so 
, my stomach and heart trouble slowly disap- 
d, and, of course, as I was getting well I stuck 
Postum, and that was easy, because it tasted so 
od. Now after a year’s using I can truly say I 
felt better in my life, have no trouble whatever 
h my stomach, sleep well, eat well, and weigh 
pounds. My nervous headaches have all disap- 
ed. I feel like telling a that is ill to try 
wing off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee, for it 
4 surely work a cure.’”’ Mrs. Ella Kitching, Salinas, 

















THE VALUE OF GuAROHAL 
yb 


‘Few People How seful 
reservVi ies 7S Be 
Nearly~everybody kno that cHarcoal is the safest a 


most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. » 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better, it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or 
after eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and emi- 
nently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 


’ poison of catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
probably the best charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the form of large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better eer 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their continued use, but 
on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of char- 
coal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in the stomach and bowels, and 
to clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents a box at 
drug stores, and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion yet I believe I, get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
sn Lozenges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
ablets.’’ 





Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


Surpass All Others 


in Durability, Reliability, Ease, Con- 
venience and Speed of Operation, 
and Permanent Excellence of Work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, New York 
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California 
Big Trees 


From small seeds that look like parsnip 
seeds grow the great trees of California, Think 
of a tree over 400 feet high and over 8,000 
years old, with bark more than three feet thick ! , 
The Big Tree grows only on the west side of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California, where 
there are about a dozen groves and forests. 
Each grove has several hundred trees, but the 
greatest forest has several thousand trees. 
These giant evergreens live in the most beauti- 
ful mountain land in the world, Near the Big 
Trees are wonderful valleys like the Yosemite 
Vailey, and great canyons like the Kern River 
and Kings River canyons, and the highest 
mountains in the United States like Mount 
Whitney and Mount Tyndall. The 


Southern Pacific 
Company A A 


runs its famous winter flyer, 


The Sunset Limited, 


to these wonders of California, from New Or- 
leans to San Francisco along the border of the 
nation. This train has library, ladies’ obser- 
vation, parlor, escritoires, buffet, dining-room, 
smoking-room, barber shop, bath-room, and 
choice ef places to sleep—berths, sections, 
staterooms and drawing-rooms. Connecting 
limited trains run between Chicago, Cincinnati, 

_ Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and New Orleans, 






































Special attention is directed to Southern Pacific Company tours to Mexico, Havana, 
California, Japan, China, Australia, and Around the World. Pamphlets and folders giving 
' detailed information about the Big Tree districts of California and the Steamship Lines oper- 
ated by the Southern Pacific Company may be had on application’ at 


1 Battery Place (Washington Building) or 349 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, L. H. NUTTING, 
Asst. Genl. Traffic Manager. Eastern Passenger Ageat. 
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Gasoline 
Marine 
Engines 


Simple 
Reliable 
Durable 


No air valves. Only one gasoline valve. 
Pump takes care of gasoline supply. 
Speed can be changed at will. 


Ignitor can be removed without destroy- 
ing adjustment. 


Cylinder head water-jacketed. 


Send stamp for catalogue to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago 


troit Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis © 
‘ule St. Louis Kansas Cit Omaha — St. Paul 
Minneapolis Denver n Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 














A PENCIL can be a great annoyance, or a 
e-mfort. The breaking of the lead when 
you are in a hurry, or at any time, is an exasper- 
ating experience, 
To have your pencil sharpen to a fine point 
and wear off in use, instead of breaking, is what 
a pencil should do. 


DIXON’S 
American. Graphite Pencils 


are made of finest even grade cedar with smooth, 
durable leads. Their grades n ver vary, and you 
will get the maximum use out of everyone. Ask 
for them at your dealer's ; if not obtainabl -, send 
16 cents for samples worth double 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co , Jersey City, N. J. 














WHAT SHALL WE EAT 


. To Become Healihy and Strong ? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are excellent guides 
to follow in matters of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, 
fruits and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spite of the 
claims made by vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat furnishes 
the most nutriment in ‘a highly concentrated form and is 
dines and assimilated more quickly than vegetables or 
grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: Nervous per- 
sons, ple run down in health and of low vitality, should 
eat plenty of meat. If the digestion is too feeble at first 
it may be,easily strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these excellent 
tablets taken after dinner will digest several thousand 
grains of meat, eggs or other animal food in three or four 
hours, while the malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s 
Tablets cause the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak the stomach 
may be, no trouble will be experienced if a regular prac- 
tice is made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets because 
they supply the pepsin and diastase so necessary to per- 
fect digestion, and any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will be overcome by 
their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the head of 
nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion by the systematic use of a safe, harm- 
less digestive medicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
composed of the natural digestive principles, peptones and 
diastase, which actually perform the work of digestion and 
give the abused stomach a chance to rest and to furnish the 
body and brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap ca- 
thartic medicines masquerading under the name of dys- 
pepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of indigestion 
because they have absolutely no effect upon the actual di- 
gestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of the 
stomach to digest food, and the sensible way to solve the 
riddle and cure the indigestion is to make daily use at 
meal time of a safe preparation which is indorsed by the 
medical profession and known to contain active digestive 
principe. and all this can truly be said of Stuart’s Dys- 
peps' ‘a \° 
druggists throughout the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain sell them at the uniform price of fifty cents 
for full treatment. 


™Sauaury TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
sman' Turkish Towel 
: kish Bath Sheet. 
- kish Bath Mat. 
sman’ Turkish th Gown. 
The * Osman’ Turkish Gooas enumerated here are an absolute 
necessi' 
sive. and can be ob 
Semmes” ano neha be nil 
wo and at are ld 93 by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, England. 











ES 


HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, . 
a sr ast Tennyson districts, will be ° 
Pmail R - og ep te 
land Royal Ma oute, ) 
oSminte ling from England to Continental Europe, free. 


Great Eastern R’y of England, | 362 Broadway, New York. 


? X SION TY EUROPE by specially 

CLARK Ss ae 8.8. “City of Rome,” 8,415 
$250 ; also May 11, etc. 

tome, SERIE F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 











ER \ n the Shore or Hills, overlooking 
— oo Se tem New York. Sales and rent- 
ing. GP. JENNINGS, Green’s Farms, Conn. 
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the new 3,500-ton 
li ** Ponce’ and 
“een inzer PORTO RICO 22738 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 


which include every expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 
the various ports, 


The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class, All staterooms are on deck amidships 


Steamer ‘‘San Juan’’ sails Saturday, March Znd, and Saturday, March 30th. 
Steamer ‘‘ Ponce ”’ sails Saturday, Kebruary 16th, and Saturday, March 16th. 
Send tor beautitully illustrated book on Porte Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S.S. CO., 1 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 25 Union Square, New York 


=y 











‘THE 4.00 P. I. LIMITED” 


The St. Denis, }| poston AND New York 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. Hien bow been nesly fang ap with elegant cae: and Drar- 
Upposite Grace Church. for this 1 Tn butteby on are vestibuled, ans excel, i 
EUROPEAN: PLAN. beauty of finish and comfort, any others in New England. 
DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOS 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has AND SPRINGFIELD. 

acquired can be readily traced to its - ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 


Through Express Trains between 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AN 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








BERMUDA,A, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT, 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


terms, etc. address yy, §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Ciroulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave. N.Y, Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


AND THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
FUROPE THE ORIENT GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. YLAND INE 
PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 
mage “ae & SONS, {20 80 Clarke, Chicano. Wednesday, BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Or, W 201 Washing ton 8t., Bosto’ First ret Cabin, $40, 45 . upward 


oe ” BI} 
Or ADAMS @ HOWLAND, Agts., 11 So. Broad St.. Phila, roa new) ay, oe 5 lt tons Fe eb. i as 


eb. 27; itrian,”’ 9,000 to: tons, Mar. 6. 


E U R O P Gress BAKER & GIBSON wo F. U. HOUGHTON & CO.-, Gen’! Agents, 
Nassau St., New York. . 115 State Street, E 
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ees SCENES IN scenes in U AMAICA 





Unique and Liiiedal g 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


n 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather — 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘netiten” $76.50 sevenve stamp 


Wp our large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 
uisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
onvenience on board for 
he comfort and luxury | 
of passengers. Send for | 
bur new booklet, | 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


| = 
tee on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


NITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|436 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' ld 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
801 Main 8t., - + Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Rectan) 

















Cee EPR ERR RRERERRERERRER ERE RR E ES 
BESS EESESSSCSEESESEESCESESESESESESEESEESS 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS.- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 


‘clhaladhallialicialiiclicllicllialacilaattatdactlidiialadhalehs 
EUROP May 11th (Excursion to Cen 

tral Europe via Gibraltar and 
Naples, —June 11th, 6th Excursion to Norway, North 
Cape, Russia, etc. —June 15th, Excursion to Central 
~urope (Scotland and Southern Italy optional).—July 
6th, ‘‘ July” Excursion to Central Europe. ge 


management and conductorship. In- 
clusive cost. **Old World Tourist 
Guide,” Illus., Free. A. DE POT 

T&R, 45 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention Tue InpePENDENT, 





ASS SSeS GBS aean 


SSSSCSREPEESESEEEESSESEREEEEE 
BSBSSSeeseeeeeeeaeeegees 





_eeReEREPREEREREREEERERERE EE 


228382888 











De Potter’s High-Class 


Tours. Established 1879. ' 





GOLF. HUNTING. FISHING, 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
‘Excellent ox Courses, with Turf putting greens 
and tees, connected with hotels . 
Professionals in charge. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEI. rane FLA. 
7% k, Manager. Open Jan, 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, a on the Gulf, Fila. 
Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 15 
SEMINOLE note. Winter Park, Fla. 
Edw. R. Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. tit 
OCALA HOUSE, Cone, Fila. 
P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 1) 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. yt Monde 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. J.H. R 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 won ee St. and 290 Broad: 
Travellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Sqeuk 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Prop rietors 


DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS — 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, PEIMNEAR OAS & OMAH 
RATLROAD COMPANY 
52 Wall Street, New York. J: we 

A _ semi-annual dividend of THREE A 
CENT. on the preferred stock, and an annual dividend 4 of FIVE 
PER CENT. on the common stock of this company have re hoe de 

clared respectively out of the earnings of the fiscal year ending! 
penaner i od 1%0, ee at this office on Wednesday, "Feb 
Wth, 1901. Transfer ks will close on Tuesday, February 5th, 
and reopen on Monday, February 1lith, 1901 

8. O. HOWE, Treasurer. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The Commer 
-_ Cable “Eeieay for the election of directors will be 1 

t No. 258 Broadw: New York City, on the 4th a 
March, T001. at2o vclock P.M. The transfer books will 

February 2ist and reopen —, 5th, 1 


BERT ? BECK, Secretary. 
Dated February 1st, 1901. 
” FINANCIAL 
THAT 


SECURITIES i 


5%, 54%, 6%, 64% Net. 


The nets, As stocks of Southern cotton mills are 
these rates and are particularly desirable. Invest: 
— South obtain the best interest returns consistent 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, Wb. 


WESTERIN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON; 45 Milk St., Boston, Mas 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Booured m yy ie roved Sneme wos three times 
xX years have er 
000.00 without a default in hinteal on rt 


























Business Men for whomI am ri 
— obtahoma Send for lonatag “ Truk 
Abou free. 


AGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 


0 References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Sud 





6% LOANS = 


ar of co 
po ll *Comeabo 
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ElSsHurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


MDealers in high grade investment 
oll 


securities. 


RANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
11, 13, '5 and 17 Bond St. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest allowed 


ion deposits, subject to check at sight. Act as Financiai Agents 
a Corporations and Investors. Industrial Combinations organ 





Government and other investment bonds bought 
and sold. 


22 W. 38d _St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 
487 BROADWAY, Silk Ex’ge Bldg. 
87 HUDSON ST., Mercantile Ex’ge. 
202 FIFTH AVE., cor. th St. 

56 WORTH ST., and 39 Thomas St. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 


fovernment and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appr.isements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities 


BRANCH OFFICES : 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


Baring, Magoun & Co. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Buy and Sell Foreign Exehange and Issue 
Domestie and Foreign 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


Investment Securities. 





Agents and Attorneys for 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd, London. 
36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS. 
Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 
GEORGE H,-ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchapge, 





$500,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
R. R. Co. 


Ist Cons. litge. 49¢ Gold Bonds, due 1949. 


A first mortgage on 202 miles of road in Ohio, and upon 
maturity or retirement of the outstanding Divisional Bonds 
a like amount of Consolidated Mortgage bonds being held 
in trust to retire same, will be a first mortgage on the entire 
property of about 468 miles, Earnings for 1900 show large 
increase over previous year, and the net earnings are now at 
a rate sufficient to pay all interest, a dividend on first pre- 
ferred stock and leave a surplus. 

At the price we offer these bonds they will yield about 414% 
on the investment. Exact price, which is subject to advance, 
and full particulars, copy of the mortgage, etc., will be 
furnished on application. 


SPITZER & CO., Bankers, 


20 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Spitzer Bldg.. Toledo O. 





to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 
depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





F. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public. . . 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





HARVEY EDWARD FISK, ~ 
, 


DENVER AND SAN FRANGISCO, 
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NASSAU ELECTRIC RAILROADES 
DEAR § 
; The 
hickly pe 
Bl the pri 
COMPANY rr 
Lee 
Consolidated Mortgage Four ba 
eased to” 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds. es. 
PRINCIPAL INTEREST [= 
Payable January 1, 1951. January 1st and July 1st] m: 
Both payable in gold coin of the United States of the present stand. — 
ard of weight and fineness, and without deduction, from 
either principal or interest, of any tax or taxes which 
said Company may be lawfully required to 


pay or retain therefrom by any 
present or future law. 





Principal and interest guaraateed (by endorsement upon each bond) by the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad Company, through which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
controls its properties. 

Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privilege of registration as to principal, and of 
exchange for full registered bonds without coupons. 





New York, February 4, 1901. 


We offer for sale $9,500,000 of the above-described 
Bonds at 97% and Interest. 


. For particulars as to the property and mortgage security, we beg co call attention to the 
accompanying letter of Mr. C. L. Rossiter, President of the Nassau Electric Railroad Con- 
pany and of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 
_ The legality of the mortgage and of the guaranty of the bonds by the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Company has been approved by Messrs. Guthrie, Cravath & Henderson, 
Copies of the mortgage and any further information desired may be had upon application. 
Application to list on the New York Stock Exchange will be made immediately. 
We recommend these bonds to the conservative investor. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
By W. G. Oaxman, President, 
28 Nassau Street, RY Contra 
bevelopme 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, ystem, it 


29 Nassau Street, New York. 421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ty Congress St., Boston, Mass, “Etha Light Building, Hartford, Conn, 
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BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, JANUARY 3, 1901. 


E GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK and Messrs, HARVEY FISK & SONS. 


DEAR SIRS: 
The street-railway system of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company covers a very wide territory in the most 
hickly populated section of Brooklyn, with extensions into the most rapidly developing districts, and connects with 
the principal ferries and with the Brooklyn Bridge, over which it operates by contract. The mileage of the 
ystem (measured as single track) is as follows : 
MILEAGE. 


23.21 miles of track owned by the Company. The entire stock of these two Com- 
6.32 miles owned by the Coney Island and Gravesend Railway Company, panies is owned by the Nassau 
13 85 miles owned by the Sea Beach Railway Company. Company, 


GUARANTY BY BROOKLYN HEIGHTS RAILROAD COMPANY. 


In April, 1899, all the railroads, property and franchises of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company were 
eased to tne Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, under a lease by the 
ems of which the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company guarantees the payment of the principal and interest of all 
he bonds secured by mortgages upon the leased property, including the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. All of the 
common stock of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company and all of its preferred stock, excepting $448,000 par 

ue, is owned by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, the oper- 
ting company for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, controls by lease or ownership all of the properties em- 


braced in that Company’s system, 
PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


The track, equipment, power-houses, and other property of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company are, as the 
sult of large expenditures since the creation of the Consolidated Mortgage, in thoroughly first-class condition. 
he entire system is equipped with electrical apparatus of the most approved type. 


EXTENT OF LIEN. 


The bonds which you have purchased are part of an issue limited to $15,000,000, of which $4,526,000 are, by 
he terms of the mortgage, reserved to retire underlying bonds, Subject only to these underlying bonds, the Con 
olidated Mortgage is an absolute lien upon the 123 21 miles of lines owned by the Nassau Company, and by the 
ms of a supplemental agreement, upon the stock of the Coney Island and Gravesend Railway Company and the 
bea Beach Railway Company, whose lines, aggregating 20.17 miles, will become directly subject to the mortgage as 
oon as the formality of merger has been perfected. 


EARNINGS. 


Since the lease to the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company the lines of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company 
ve been operated as part of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. For the year ending June 30, 1898 (the fiscal 


ear prior to the lease to the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company), the net earnings of the Nassau System largely 
ceeded the present entire interest charge upon the system. 


“a $11,971,475 69 
penses, including taxes..,.. BO oP REPO re yy Sioa srs 7,637,507 00 


Net earnings........ ORECAST A acces ais bé ee adesegae $4,333,968 69 
ixed charges: 

Interest on Bonds of Leased Companies $2,192,196 32 

Interest on Brooklyn Heights R, 12,500 00 

Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 13 920 81 


Rentals to Leased Companies 1,586,250 OL $3,804,867 14 


urp! tee e ee ee eeeeereeeeseesece es enees se teeeeges a oF rt ti ere $529,101 55 
pf the fixed charges paid as above, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co, receives as interest and rentals 


upon its holdings of the stock and bonds of its controlled Companies the sum of............ $701,688 42 
hus making the aggregate surplus income of the System, operated by the Brooklyn Heights Rail- 

road Company, .., ; $1,230,789 97 

Of the net earnings of the entire Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, $4,333,968 69, it is estimated that the 
assau System contributed at least $935,000. 

The most rapid growth of business upon the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s system is undoubtedly to be 

mpected in the territory covered by the lines of the Nassau Electric Railroad Company, ‘ 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company controls 522 miles of street railroad in Brooklyn, of which 67 miles are 
‘vated and 455 miles are surface lines, together covering the entire Borough of Brooklyn, Its system connects 
th the New East River Bridge, now nearing completion, over which one of its controlled companies has the right 

by Contract to operate. This improved communication with New York is expected to increase very largely the 
Hevelopment of the Borough of Brooklyn and to add materially to the earnings of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
ystem, including the Nassau Electric Railroad Company's lines, 
Yours truly, 
C, L. ROSSITER, President, 
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Conteal Paeific Railway Company First Re- 
funding Mortgage Bonds. 


Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the provisions of 
Article Eight of the Mortgage from this Company to the 
Central Trust Company of New York, Trustee, dated August 
1, 1899, this company has set apart out of the net income 
derived by it from the lines of railroad therein mortgaged 
the sum of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars in trust to be used 
to redeem said Bonds, and that Bonds issued under said Mort- 
gage will be redeemed therewith. and bids are hereby invited 
for the surrender of such Bonds, at prices to be named by 
the bidders, to the amount requisite to exhaust said sum. 

Such bids should be presented to this Company at its 
office, 23 Broad Street, in the City of New York, on or before 
the 2ist day of February, 1901, at twelve o'clock noon, and 
should be endorsed: ‘* Bids for Surrender of Central Pac‘fic 
Railway Company First Refunding Bonds.” 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By 
CHARLES H. TWEED, 


Vice-President. 
New York, Jan. 16, 1901. 


Central Pacifie Railway Company Three avd 
One-Half Per Cent. Mortgage Bonds. 


Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the provisions of 
Article Nine of the Mortgage from this Company to the 
United States Trust Company of New York, Trustee, dated 
August 1, 1899, this Company has set apart out of the net 
income derived by it from the lines of railroad therein mort- 
gaged the sum of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars in trust to 
be used to redeem said Bonds, and that Bonds issued under 
said Mortgage will be redeemed therewith, and bids are 
hereby invited for the surrender of such Bonds. at prices to 
be named by the bidders, to the amount requisite to exhaust 
said sum. 

Such bids should be presented to this Company at its office, 
28 Broad Street, in the City of New York, on or before the 
2ist day of February, 1901, at twelve o'clock noon, and should 
be endorsed: “Bids for Surrender of Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company Three and One-Half Per Cent. Bonds.” 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By 
CHARLES H. TWEED, 
Vice-President. 





New York, Jan. 16, 1901. 
SUBSTANTIAL iNiEREST BEARING 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 
4, 5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
Railroad and other Stoc 
: estate mo’ 





amounts to suit. Full part 
for the asking. Bank references given. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT 


218 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


7. GOLD WATER BONDS 


“~ Aclient of ours hasa block of high class gold water 
bonds, which we can recommend as very attractive 
and sound securities for conservative investors 





a = they can be bought to net 544 percent. For 
etails address. 
as LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, [I]. 














wv 


OOS OOM 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


haa 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 


United States Trust Ci 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital . elite - $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $11,152 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Ti 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after i 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estat 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individ 
will find this Company a convenient depository 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice? 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary , 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secrets 
TRUSTEE. 


SAMUEL SLOAN WILLIAM H. Macy, J2 

D. WILLIs JAMES, Wu. D. ANE, 
Gustav_H. Scouwas, 
Frank LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETO! 
JaMEs STILLMAN, 





ne bb sh sh bh bb ALAALb 4 DA 4 bh Dd Dd DAMM GGOGOOGOGOGOOOGOOOOOOD 
GOGO GVOVCVVVUVT VV VVUVUVVUVUUUVUUVUVVUUVVVVUVVVV VV VY, 





Wm. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Paes Cass LEDYARD 
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1875 Géee 29331901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debenta'es and firat mortgage loaus 
upon real estate. 


27TH YBAR. 
INSURANCE 


Ss 








1851 





1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES = - - 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS - - - - '2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 





















' LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
, of these men on its books and will send its 
oneys pi literature to any address showing the man of 
ian, Tum moderate means how he can carry life insurance 








sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
< Ninety-first 
ole 4 Annual Statement. 
rr) 
Ka Ee ee a oY 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... ...ceceeeseeceeeeees 247,362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 $2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


—_ 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON and GLOBE 































































Am, Insurance Company. 
FS Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 


ASSETS........ccccscseeseepecesses $9.804,902.52 

5,100,174 16 

SURPLUS... ....cseceseresnceees . 4,704,728 37 
NEW YOKK OFFICE,} NO. 45 WILLIAM 8T. 




















J. M. ALLEN. President 


WM. eae: - Vice-President 
¢. B. AL EN. ‘Second Vice-President 
{: B. PIERCE, : Secretary 

B, BRAINERD : - Treasurer 
L FP MIDDLEBRODOX. _ Asst _Secretar~ 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS..... ....-eeeeeteee ceeeeeeees $17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard’ . $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy. and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. , 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World, 


Elevator lasurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This compan had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business - hen any other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to —— oe 








-holders the same thorough care and 
have given it its high reputation in 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE 





1901 1901 
com NECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
Capital Stock, all cash.........cce.s.cececeeeseees $1,000,400 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve...........2.eeceeeseceeseee 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............. 272,489 87 
Net Gurpeeit. si. bite edi A becbeeedhac. 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901.................... $4,851,789 84 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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The Greenwich__> 
Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 


Office, No. IG! Broadway. 


(This Company has been 
unioterruptedly and suc- 
cessfully in business 
sixty-six years.) 















Preshgtetan Mlnistets? Fu 


(FOR LIFE INSURANCE). 
Incorporated in 1759. 







THE OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


Insures clergymen Presbyterially governed only. 
Writes the lowest premium possible consistent with 
safety. ee 
Allows a year of grace for the payment of premiums, 32, 
Allows the most liberal conditions for reinstating 
lapsed policies, 2, 
Gives the advantage of the largest dividends in the 29; 
best possible way; 2. ¢., by never taking them out of 














SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. the policy-holders’ pockets. Ne 
Writes cash, loan, paid-up and extended insurance Pre 
JANUARY (ST, 1901, values in all of its policy contracts, without charging ex- Int 
ASSETS, - = - : - $1,890,327 18]. premiums for the same. o 
’ Issues all legitimate and desirable forms of policies, | 
aaa gon ieee ote I ta hi Insurance written by correspondence. Send date of 
Reserve Premium Fund, New York 3 i e 
birth for statements of attractive policy contracts. Cla 
Standard, - - - : - 1,124,057 69 pest Di 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, _ 365,752 O1 ’ 
Net Suplu, - - - «. - 200,517 48 PERRY S. ALLEN, Secretary, 
$1,890,327 18 826-9 STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING Mm] 7@ 
SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $400.517 48 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Assurance Company Post Office Square, - = Boston, [lass. se 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901. $30.924,972.41 “ys 
OF LON DON LIABILITIES . . . . 27,881,474.14 ln 
. $3,043,498.27 De 
: e 
Statement of U. S. Branch Year Ending De- Gasw distributions pala upon ail pa felons —— Ca 
cember 31st, 1900. up insurance values to which thorecn the cosh, corrender celal 
ASSETS. the Oana ve, ood values for any age sent on application @ oo 
sd somsement ey re ee yon ° Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest Un 
Clty Bonds... .......secs escescssssesssesescucese 487,180 09 | & f+ Trulll, Secretary. Ve. See D 
Railroad Bonds................0.+ 782,207 50 
Cash.. epesveeease 420,822 70 THE F De 
Premiums in Course ‘of ‘Collection . secccoccecscoce 287,251 26 
tiste ae  e| BERKSHIRE LIFEM|,. 
$2,932,623 06 | 
LIABILITIES. Insurance ‘Com pany, = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.............sce0s++-2 $816,858 12 Pittsfield, . ° votes. pay Sp 
Reserve for Reinsurance...... ...+-....0. 1,594,080 21 INCORPORATED © 1851. 
AM other Lénbillties, ... .55.0-ss0ssecsensesceeess 229,569 72 soe ¢ 





$2,140,008 05 


Net Surplus, - = $792,615 01 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


37 and 39 Liberty Street, New York, 





prea the ¢ MASSACHUSETTS ara De 


—y" = eae financial condi 
ee rom fe surplae | ool TT opie te iia 
in mat 
BERKeMinE ‘s most d begin le compan, for the policy’ holder ies 
the agent. For circulars and 
New York and New freer hee. ‘253 Broadway, 0: 
Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, Géueral Agent. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. ’ 
Fifty-fifth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1901. 


27,364 Policies in force January 1, 1900, Amount at risk, . . $74,933,729 
5,082 Policies issued since January I, 1900, Amount at risk, . . 12,161,378 
6 Policies restored during 1900, Amount at risk, . , 14,500 
Increased during 1900, . . ‘ . . ‘ 4 : 42,701 
Additions made during 1900, . ‘ ; . 3 é ‘ . : : 196,929 


32,452 Policies, age » + + + $87,349,237 
POLICIES TERMINATED. 

2,563, ‘ x 2 Amount at risk, i 6,460,140 

29,889 Policies i in ns Seana I, 1905, E . ‘ . Amount at risk, - $80,889,097 


RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1900, ; ° ‘ . 3 ‘ ; : $15,011, 248.41 
Premiums received since January i, 1900, ‘ ‘ ° ° . pret 3, 111,724.65 
Interest received since January I, 1900, . F . . . ‘ . 633,285.63 
Rents received since sailed I, heii 7 é F ‘ . : ‘ 105,690.79 
Re-insurance, P ° 20,000,00 


$18,881,949.48 





DISBURSEIFENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 

Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,280,277.09 
Dividends, \ «> > eee aie Tae ‘ 412,358.74 
$1,692,635.83 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. aise 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 

Supplies, Salaries, ec Printing, eee and 

all other expenditures . ‘ $716,471.45 
Profit and Loss, | 4 z ; . ‘ é - __ 25,214 53 $741,685.98 : 

Total disbursements, . ‘ - $2,434, 321.81 


Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . $16,447,627.67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, . : ; . . : : : $9,796, 222.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real rene 4 . ‘ . . . . ‘ +  2,887.185.79 
Loans on Policies, . 2 . 896,007.65 
Loans on. Collateral, ‘ ‘ 478,960.00 
Loans to Corporations, ‘ ‘ = ° ‘ ; 41,500.00 





Deferred Premium Notes, : 152,191.37 
Real Estate owned, ° ‘ > . ; ‘ ; I,722,000,00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, : : . . : t ° . 473,560.86 


OTHER ASSETS. $16,447,627.67 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, d he pa . $207,074.34 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . " ; ; 886,415.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $200, = 43 


Deferred 129, si 15 $330,442.58 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent. . : $66,088. 52 


Deduct loading on Premium Notes, . .  . 30,438.27 96,526.79 233.915.79 $1,327,405.13 
Total gross assets, $17,775,032.80 
a, q 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, . - » ' « $15,908,692.00 
Death claims in of adjustment, * ‘ F : 50,833.38 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, : ‘ 1,352.52 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, . ‘ 5 ; 15,000.00 


$15,975,877. go 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, i i a 41,696.00 


“Total Lisbilidea $15,934,181.90 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; $1,840, 850,90 


A. GQ. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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93d SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








TANUARY Ist, 1901. Cash Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Assets available for Fire Losses, $5,583,494.25 


AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents $742,055 45 
State Stocks and Bonds 11,900 00 
Hartford Bank Stocks......... ..... . 562,878 oo LIABILITIES. 


Miscell: Bank Stock 
iscellaneous Bank Stocks Cash Capital 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


County, City, and Water Bonds Reserve for Ke-insurance 
Real Estate NET SURPLUS 


Loans on Collateral $5,583,494 25 
Real Estate Loans 84,169 61 ——— 
Accumulated Interest and Rents 36,985 87 Surplus to Policy Holders .. $3,242,549 93 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS $5,583,494 25 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $46,636,289 10 





D. W. C. SKILTON, President. J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. EDW. MILLIGAN, Secretary, 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t Secretary. 
LOVEJOY & SPEAR, General Agents Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HERBERT FOLGER, Manager Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal 
J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Dept., Montreal, Canada. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE G0.|“~ / OMA~Y = 


IN THE CYTY OF NEW YORK. WASHINGTON LIFE 


OFFICERS. Insurance Company 
GEORGE H. BURFORD 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS is the simplest and safest 
Cc, P. FRALEIGH . form of contract, 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN 


A. WHEELWRIGHT.......cccccceccoccccecseccsess +. onal pit.atlords immediate and absolute oo to the tamily al 
ae estate 
It Bk ty a fund for wife and children against the hour d 


The, Weshiagten pa . ye Belosments and death claims prompt 
loans money to its 
"ts Teast Fund ii ks policy hold low cee and cash guartt 


which you half 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank Le jum i a. LASS policy, yotuy T The re Washington 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder | [nterchangeable-Term Policy. : 

E. H. PERKINS, Jz 


JAMES R. PLUM 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- Ww, A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84d Vice- 
President, at the Home Ofice, 261 Broadway, New York, | ; E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 





PINANCE COMMITTEE. 
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Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORE. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, = = = President. 


A COWPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS. 





vn i Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


$22,655,892. 00. 


Added to Assets, 1900, - . . - $724,692.87 
Added to Reserve, 1900, - ot - 755,099.00 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1900, - 690,961.41 
Assurance in force, over . . - 100,000,000.00 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - . . - NONE 








1895—FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS—1900 


HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 


HAS MORE THAN QUADRUPLED ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, - -=- 346-348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL) ary ANTIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Mutual Insurance Company, 





New b January 22d, 1901. 
keg formity with the Charter of the Cor 
submit the following & sbeanthe-aA of its affairs on 


poco mage 
Preetlied n Marine Risks from ist January. 

Statement of Business for 1900. 1900, to ‘Bist December, 1900 : $3,278,413. 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st - 

Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1900..... vee etigans eeeeeee $27,260,065.75 uary, 1900........ ... er cS cecewecgovessoce. MCInE 


sesecatetcesccecscecce D4 107,209 
RECEIPTS. rat marked off from 1st January, 1900, 


$4,059,410 88 oer 1900 ...cccccoseece-e-++ $31407,886.1 
. .) 


For Interest and Rents... ¥ sees» 1,818,758 60 —5,878,168.93 wa aces year $346,028.89 


Rent Fecotved 
$32,633,234.68 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims................ ++ 006$1.681,028.00 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 

ments....... its seks . 449,767 00 
Cancelled and ‘Surrendered Policies 586,019.40 
Distribution of Surplus 


- $416,202.81 


id 
Pegs. 174424 


- 1,817 947. 

Total Paid to Policy Holders......$3,137,209.81 Less Salvages. : 180 307.08 $1,367,640.05 

Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising. Printing, Stationery, ay ee Pe 
Taxes, State. Municipal, and Rev- _yThe Company las the following Assets, viz Stock. 

enue, and all other incidental ex- City, Bank and other Stocks 

penses at the Home Office and at Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 

Agencies.. ......00.. 


Profit and Loss ..... 59,756.87  4,104,810.21 








. $5,537,024.0 
1 693 805.8) 


i 
i 
i 
t 
j 
' 





Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1901..... $28,528,424.47 one Estate and ae 622,873.59 


Market value of Securities over due the Company . + <___75,000 00 1,747,873. 
at Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... bed 1,156,783.60 
: Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
1.07 losses aged policies payable in foreign 
seeseee 187,841. GOMTEIOB. Si cccecces cocdecaseevccescccece 195 .818e 
Net Premiums in course of collec- Cash in Bank.. ? 


RIDE. 5... cone seo cecceccecccccceses. 585,078.52  2,896,547.94 AMOUNE,.....06--+ 220. H10,814 740.00) 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cortientes 3 of pr oft 
sbekeeeuees $30,924,972.41 | will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | le; 


on ard after Tuesday, the fifth of Februa 
LIABILITIES. a 


: f 
Reserve at Massachusetts standard _ - yt nae certificates to be meh 
9 0 ent, an 
4percent ... ........0... . $27,570,954.21 A divi end of ‘orty per cent. is declared on tho pet comet 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 155,158.98 miums of the Company for = Fa Fy nding Sist December, 1h) 


ficat i Tu 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- be a | sere <a on Sad ater: Feeney: * 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary: 
Death Losses reported. on which TRUSTEES. 

+ no proofs have been received ... 68,610.00 27,881,474 14 Cornelius Eldere, 

Ewald Fleitmann, 

$3,043,498 27 im Ho ya-Jones, 


t A. Griscom, 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. Joseph Be abman, Leander N. Lovell, 


Casx distributions paid upon all policies, Jaen @. ‘De Forest, Gfitord & nant. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and | J®™esH.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 
paid-up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by | A. A. RAVEN, President. 
the Massachusetts Statute. F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
Pamphlets. rates and values for any age sent on applica- CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
tion to the Company's Office. THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres 


Ne 


f THE 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. BINDERS ‘host to hold +E" ut copings: : byw 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. the rate of 35 cente enth, poatng postage noluded. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. THE INDEPENDENT, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst Sec’y. | 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gross Assets Jan 1, 1901. 




















ustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturge 











147,873.89) 
56,783.60 


108 Se 


B14 740.08 
es of profit 
resentat 


be redeemed 
antatives, 0 
hich date sl! 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


Statement for the Year ending December 31st, 1900 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





INCOME 
Received for Premiums ... .... 0.0... 
From all other Sources ae 


$47,211,171 38 
13,371,630 93 





DISBURSEMENTS 


$60,582,802 31 








To Policy-holders for Claims by Death . 
To Policy-holders for pee Dividends, © etc. .. 
For all other Accounts... ... co | ood eos 


$15,052,652 92 
11,309,210 91 
13,084,749 68 





$39,446,613 51 





ASSETS 





United States Bonds and other Securities 

First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage... ... ... 

Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... ... ... .. 

Loans on egy real own Policies ... .. say tie 

Real Estate: mpeey s Office Buil isa : London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, er ae anepoeys _— 
other Real Estate ... ... sé 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies se 

Accrued Interest, Net Deferre Premiums, etc. .. tie 


$183,368,624 91 
77,235,867 38 
12,170,000 00 

8,629,769 43 


23,575,840 73 
13,299,316 32 
7,473,733 74 





LIABILITIES 


$325,753,152 51 








Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Liability for Authorized Dividends ... ... 


$269,191,130 26 
54,122,022 25 
2,440,000 00 





$325,753,152 51 








Insurance and Annuities in force... ... ... ...  .. 





...$1,141,497,888 O02 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and sor the same to be correct ; liabilities 


calculated by the Insurance Department 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


CHaAs, R. HENDERSON | STUYVESANT FISH 
RuFvs W. PECKHAM Aue. D, JUILLIARD 
. HOBART HERRICK CHARLES E, MILLER 
mM. P, DIXON 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS 
HENRY H. ROGERS 
NO. W, AUCHINCLOSS 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK 
RICHARD A. McCurRDY 
J AMES C,. HOLDEN 
HERMANN C,.VON Post 
ROBERT OLYPHANT 
GxorGE F. BAKER 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
JULIEN T. Davies 


WALTER R, GILLETTE 
GEORGE Gc: HAVEN 
GEORGE S. BOWDOIN 
ADRIAN ISELIN JR. 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY 
Wa. ROCKEFELLER 


HEODORE MORFORD 
WILLIAM Bascock 





CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


JAMES N. JA RVIE 
Cuas. D. DICKEY Jr. 
ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
A. N. WATERHOUSE 
WILLIAM J. SEWELL 
JAMES SPEYER 
CHARLES LANIER 
H. McK, Twomsiy 
W. H. TRUESDALE 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 





WALTER R, GILLETTE General 
ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President 


WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary A 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Bg oe 
OHN A. FONDA Assista:®@ Treasurer very 
ILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK Act 


DUER aP. BRECK Corresponding Secreta 
LBERT KLAMROTH Assistant os 


PSON 2d Assistant Treasurer 
WARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 


OHN TATLOCK Jr, Associate Actuary WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 


CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor WILLIA: 
C. CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Audito HENRY S. 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 


ICAL Direcrors 
BLIAS J. MARSH M, - 


M W. RICHARDS poy tae 
BROWN 


Comp 


en GRAIL. VILLE M, WHITE M, D. 
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Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, ‘ec ‘< 


The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- | 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 
WE OFFER AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 
ILY. ewe were ee 


"Hla bett 


New York 





The Youthful aie 


In America the average young man is not ad- 
dicted to small savings. Ue is inclined to postpone 
the matter of saving until his. salary or income 
will allow him to spare for investment a consider. 
able sum—‘“ say a thousand or so.” His real or 
fancied wants, however, increase with his income, 
and the postponed investment is either never made, 
or, if made at all, often lost in its infancy by a 
attempt to “strike it rich.” | Wise is he who real- 
izes early in life that to acquire and maintain the 
habit of thrift is to place himself on the road to 
wealth. Fortunate is he who investigates the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. 


There is hardly one young business man in a 
hundred who could not easily pay the yearly pre 
mium on a life policy for at least one thousand 
dollars. More than.this, if he-is one of those to 
whom some other may rightfully look for prote- 
tion he will realize with each such payment that 
he is in this way the better fulfilling the obligation. 

The man with others dependent upon him, and 
with no estate, should at once avail himself of the 
opportunity offered by life insurance to create an 
estate and provide an income. With the first pre 
mium paid on a good insurance policy in a sound 
company, an estate is created which cannot be lost 
or alienated so long as the subsequent premiums 
are met and the contract carried out in good faith. 
Such an estate is at once’ available without any 
slow and expensive process of: legal administration, 
and it is subject to no risk of attachment for debt, 
if the policy is in favor of a designated beneficiary, 
as, for example, the wife of the insured. 

For such causes as these the young American 
should insure early in life. A. policy in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, means et 
couragement to thrift. It involves the truest aid 
in saving money, it secures a profitable investment, 
and it provides certain protection to those who ar 


_to look up to the young man in life, and. bless his 


memory in death. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued. by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, + + NEW YORK. 
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The New Century 


will count among its great institutions none 
more successful, popular and enduring than 


The Prudential 


which by twenty-five years of success un- 
paralleled in the history of American Life 
Insurance is firmly intrenched in the high 
regard and confidence of the public as a 
sound, reliable company, representing 


The Ideal of Modern Life Insurance 


PROTECTION, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT—For 
all members of the family—Men, Women and Children. 


Amounts 


$100,000 to $15 
Premiums payable Yearly, Half 


Yearly, Quarterly or Weekly. “THE 


We solicit correspondence on the subject P R y D E NT TIA A L- 


of Life Insurance and will gladly furnish 
full particulars and rates of our liberal HAS THE 


the on request. STRE N GTH OF 
HE PRUDENTIAL | 
INSURANCE COMPANY GIBRALTAR 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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. Bank Stocks 





PRPAPPAPPARDADAAAAPAADAA AP DD 


PPSPPP PPP PIPPI PCCP OCCCEOELDOOOOPOPQOOOOpp OOOO 0CbOOOOObGOOOOt 


IPAS todd Odd blll lll lll 


1901. 


1840. 


Incorporated 1849. 





LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1901. 


CASH CAPITAL .- - 





ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumbered 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 


Market Value 
Railroad Stocks “ “ : 


Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
United States Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vick-PREs’T. F. 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F, DEAN, Ass’T MANAGER. 





$1,500,000. 


$218,681.58 § 


391,502.59 
48,420.30 
125,000.00 
616,800.00 
40,626.00 
689,044.00 
2,046,660.00 
590,000.00 
376,000.00 
75,000.00 § 
48,000.00 § 


$5,159,623.47 | 





$ 1,.500,000.00 § 
1,669,772.79 ¥% 
270,707.27 § 


$3,340,480.06 § 


1,819,143.41 § 
3,319,143.41 % 





$27,459,196.69 } 


W. J. MACKAY, Szc’y. 
H. WILLIAMS, TREas. 


W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’T MANAGER. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D..DORNIN, MANAGER. 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St.. New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks and Costumes, 
Fine Millinery, House Furnishings, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Photo Supplies, etc., etc. . . . 


Send for Our Spring and 


-e-9UMmer Fashion Catalogue... 
WE MAIL IT FREE TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome Catalogue which 
illustrates and describes the newest feshions and kinds ot merchandise to be popular during the season. 
It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it places the reader in 
touch with the greatest fashion centre in America and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise 
in the market at New York prices, which means at times a great saving 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April Ist. Send us your 
Mame and address and we will send you a copy when 
they are ready. When you write mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St.. NEW YORK CITY. 

















Lo at; Y Years of Success. The 
Best Remedy Extant for 
8 pees Hoarseness, Bron- 

cht and Lung Troubles. -— 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE OF ty, #2 td, the 





IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE 


to Speeee es the difference between our prices and sama of agents 
and dealers for the same grade of of work. 


-:-WE DO. NOT SELL... 


h agents or dealers, franetare we do 
= 4 them to protect, and in making our 
[esoeace enabled to figure them as low as 
grade of work we manufacture can be 
sold. We save you the profits that « are 
added between the manufacturer and the SS wi 


ay iE 5 ho ey APs 
fame aS 
sel ing for the P omy 


we are today 
waieien and one direct to the No. 191 Beery with — 
les of vehicles and with shafts, $53. 
here for examina- sell for $25 more ¢ our price. 
d for free cata- 
Coueal of our different sty les, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE ’ & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., W. B. PRATT, Secretary, Elkhart, Indiana. 


| esTEnaROOKs == 
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H! Jennie, some of the girls came over and they say four boys will be here 
in afew moments Have we anything in the house for a supper? 

Yes, Miss Grace, the Libby goods were delivered yesterday. The Wafer 
Sliced Smoked Beef, Pork and Beans, Veal Loaf, Potted Chicken and lots of good 
things that can be made ready in a few moments. 

What luck! We’ll have Frizzled Beef in the Chafing dish, and some of 
those good beans; you can make sandwiches with the Potted Chicken and serve 
the Veal Loaf cold. That will make a fine supper, won’t it ? 

Every product from Libby's famous Hygienic Kitchens is a purity food 
article of highest quality. Libby’s food products are put up in convenient size 
key-opening cans, ready to serve. Ask your grocer, Booklet ‘‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat,’’ tells all about them—sent free on application. 


eee = 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
CHICAGO. 
The World’s Caterers. 






